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Panelists foresee 
survival of Israel 

by JOHN LOVEU 

The possibility of peace in the Middle Easr was the 
theme of the final discussion of the HilleNsponsored Con- 
ference on Middle Eastern Affairs last night. 

Three spcclalists .In- Middle Eastern affairs, Joel Car- 
mlcliael, Abdul Aziz Zuabi and Irwin Cotlcr, took part In a 
panel discussion moderated -by Professor Harry Bracken. 

Carmichael said the Middle East situation was not a con- 
frontation, because the Arab Intentions to destroy Israel were 
not matched by a similar desire on, the part of Israel to oyer- ■ 
run any Arab state.' The latest war showed that the elimina- 
tion of Israel was Impossible, he claimed. 

Abdul->^ 'Zuabi^agreed that! the permanence '.of ^.Israel 
was Incontestable, ud^ddeil that Israel must realize It could 
not dictate a lasting peace to the Arabs. He said the first step 
towkrds peace wo\ild be a non-aggression pact, negociated 
through the UN, between Israel and the Arab states. Permanent, 
agreement, he said, should Include recognition of the right of 
Israel to exist,, and Israeli compensation of the Palestinian* 
refugees. ' •• - 

' - Zuabi said that'tKÎrdcr problems and'thc Issue of territory 
occupled^by Israel since the war would be settled, after, not 
te^MA^gotlatl^ arms race could lead Jo an- 

''otii«r^ar^)fKe^aifned, unless public opinion could be mobil- 
ized against It He stressed that no successful settlement could 
be reached, until a feeling, of equality existed bct\ycen the 
: parties concerned. iî.'" i , ' ^ ' •-"'i^s""i'-i'?-^t'^ 

Irwin CoUec|pointed^^|^^tia solution ' to the, Arat^' f 
Israel probièm^^vStromplIeiSîealî Involvement of major' 

powers from outside, especially Russia. He compared tlie 
"e iwriaU on x Of ; Russian military strength en the Arab countries 
toTpulS^mM'iMlbf American Involvement^ In Vietnam.. . - 

liiifaaamfa. of the June;^warylCotlcr;clalmed It^^wM 

P^«rarJ5t^geM«raefw^ on Imcl by'lrriatlonai and bcHigciX'nt 
Arab leaders, with the silent consent of the rest of the world. 
He suggested that if Isrocl had lost the war, there would be no 



atuvlvors In Israel. 



Council Executive seeks 
to lih Felcete suspension 

by DON MACPHERSON 

Senior Staff Writer 

The Executive Committee of the Students' Society yesterday urged the Senate Committee 
on Student Discipline to lift the qdntinistrative suspension on John Felcete and grant him a tele- 
vised hearing of his case now before the disciplinary committee. 

In reply to the request, Chair- ter to Dean C. D. Solln. secret- The, committee also Incliidcs 

man Perry Meyer of the^^admln-^ ary nil the Senate Committee, that Trevlck. Burkart. Daily Edltor- 

Islratlvc body '^announ^l^iiMt'^ It Is "gravely concerned" with In-Chief Peter AUnutt and new 

the committee, has schcdulôd|a;, the decision not to televise the Finance Committee Chairman 

"special meeting" to ^r?^he1d hearing. John Hamilton. . * 
"during the weekend." Fekele was placed under ad- 



Studcnls' Society President 
Peter Smith, Internal VicetPrcs- 
Ident Danny Trevlck and Extern- 
al. Vice-President Richard Burk- 
art. are to meet today with the 
Senate Committee for further 
discussions on the matter. 
:..,.The Arts and Science Undcr- 
: graduate Society, executive yes- 
terday afternoon called, on the 
Senate Committee to grant Fe« 
kcle "a fair hearing In an atmo- 
sphere conducive to the Impartial 
administration of Justice" and 
termed the suspension "unjust". 

Meanwhile, a letter calling on 
, faculty members to support at- 
tempts to have the suspension 
lifted and committee proceedings 
televised w.is drawn up and cir- 
culated by Students for a Demo- 
cratic University to obtain slu- 
dcnt,.signat(ircs. - 

Expreiies "grave concern" 

The Executive Committee, 
whicli constitutionally represents 
"the executive authority of the 

Students' Council", said In n lol- 




Â WltâtâfQ • L<"> week in this spot veut ioWJBlinpd el of Bruce Allen's design for the 
#1 ff IIIIfEII* 1958 lee palace. This weeklRlif^fan^has materia The fourth year 
architecture student is not only a competent draughtsinan'bût also a promising social satirist. 
Watch carefully for the wisps, of smoke from the chimney. ■ 



mlnLstralive suspension Wednes- 
day after he walked out of a 

- Senate Committee hearing be- 
cause he had Iwen refused^ a 
televised . bearing. 

Still retains his right 

Tlic fourth-year honors En- 
glish student Is before the com- 
mittee on a charge brought by 
; Principal II. Rocke Robertson of 
having participated in- the pub- 
lication' of an article not 'con- 
forming to university "standards 
of decency". 

"We understand that the Com- 
mittee's reason for this refusal 
was that Mr. Feketc had prc- 
viou.sly rejected his right to a 
televised hcnring," said tlic 
letter, .signed by Smith. 

"Wc feel that In Justice Mr. 
Feketc still retalTis his right to 
this option." • 

The letter referred to a state- 
ment Issued November 8 by 
Senate which said "larger ques- 

- tlons of standards and policy In- 
volving breaches of student .dis- 
cipline might well be held In 

. publie with general . benefit .to V 
the University, conrununlty." 

The Senate had also said in 
the statement that It had "de- 
cided to ask the Committee on 
.Student Discipline to consider 
"conducting the present case 
(the Boll Weevils Affair) In 
public and with the consent of 
the students concerned." 
The Executive Committee let- 
, ter said statements made by Fc- 
jAcj ^a nd his lawyer, Claude-Ar- 
'^mandi^Shcppard, prior to Wed- 
nesday on the subject of televis- 
ed proceedings ore "Irrelevant at 
tills time." 

Student support noted 

"Wc have ?«1rca^di ^ba d jgcon- 
, slderablo indlcâllôîTs^uiwt^our 
concern is a reflection of camp- 
us feeling." ~the letter said In. 
requesting the Senate Committee 
to lift the suspension and televise 
Its hearings. 

"As the /Discipline Committee 
would have notliing to hide, we 
suggest that this is to the ad- 
vantage of the entire McGill 
conimunlty." . 

The letter was. signed by Smith 
"for ' the : Executive Committee". 



Allnutt and Pierre Fournler, 
editor of the Daily's weekend 
supplement, have been reprim- 
, ended by the Senate Committee 
for.their part In the publication 
of a satirical article In Feketc's 
weekly column Boll Weevils. 

In reply to the Executive Com- 
mittee request, Meyer said the 
letter "obviously... must be 
given very serious consideration" 
and announced the scheduling of 
a special weekend meeting of 
the Senate Committee. 

Executive confident 

In an Interview after he had 
received Meyer's reply. Smith 
said the situation "looks favor- 
able", for the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

He sa.id he and his two vice- 
presidents will "Insist" that the 
-Senate Committee meet the re- 
quest for "the minimum amount 
of protection^ tlut^.à jmembcr of 
the StudcnùV, Society;' 'which" we 
purport to represent. Is entitled 

■to." v:'..; 

..Smith said "no plans have yet 
|b^^tfprinulat(^'^«for.i-âctlon In 
nire<wcnt' oria-1refM^ the re- 
quest, but said the move had the 
support of several faculty mem- 
bers and students'. 

."We'yeibeen,^.inade aware of 
quite a^^tahtlal amount .of 
support amq^^faculty members, 
Includlng'/rsenlor faculty mem- 
bers, who are greatly disturbed 
by the actions of the Senate 
Committee In suspending Fe- 
kele.'.' ] 

He said there is "no question" 
that the student body will stip- 
port the request. rfj mlffla^-' 

Trevlck said he ha slawMS lln- 
dlcations that the laMga^^of 
the student body ag^P^ffiRtlt 
Is best for the McGllI «>mmun|ty 
that these proceedings be tele- 
vised." 

Burkart said he Is "qiïlte op- 
timistic" that the Executive Com- 
mittee's request will be agreed 
to, "possibly by tomorrow after- 
noon." 1 

He snid It Is "very dlfficujl" 
for the Executive Committee to 
determine how much support It 
can expect from the student bo- 
dy liut added : "Wc do have con- 
siderable support" ' 
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today 



YELLOW DOOR COFFEE HOU> 

SE: Folksinger Nancy White. 
3625 Aylmer, 8:30 pm. nightly. 
ISLAMIC SOCIETY: Friday — 
Juma prayers. Union 327, 1:15 
pm. 

SANDWICH THEATRE : La Dolce 
f Vita Opera Co. in "How to Write 
Your Own Gilbert & Sullivan 
- Opera". Union Theatre, 1 pm. 
HILLEL : Recording of "Fossil or 
Nation": debate between Prof. 
Arnold J. Toynbee and Ambassa- 
dor Yaakov D. Herzog. 3460 
Stanley, 1 pm. 

UNIVERSITIES WEEK: Noon 
hour discussion. Seminar — The 
Role of' the Students in the De- 
mocratization Process. Union 307, 
1 pm. 

PAKISTAN STUDENTS' CLUB: 
Pakistani dinner U entertain- 
ment Complete meals — $1 
(members); $1.25 <non>members). 
Union Cafeteria, 6-8:30 pm. 
OLD McGILL 'M: Old McGiil 
sales campaign. Last day. Union- 
main floor and B44. 
PSYCHOLOGY CLUB: Psycho- 
survey '68 experimenters' meet- 
ing. Union 467, 1 pm. 
CENTRE FOR DEVELOPING 
AREAS STUDIES: Seminar — Dr. 
M. fiaquai. Attitudes to Foreign 
Aid & Foreign Investment in De- 
veloping Countries. Arts W 120, 
4 pm. 

FACULTY FRIDAY: Concert by 
University ^of Toronto students. 

. Monteverdi, de Falls, Hinde- 
mlth, & Poulenc. Redpath Hall, 

. 8:30 pm. ^S^^^ 
CYCOM : Beginners' FORTRAN 
E309, 1 pm. BAP (FORTRAN is" 
recommended). E406, 1 pm. 
JAZZ ■ SOCIETY^^ Jmi concert. 
Union'' 123,^^ lIpmSl^H^' 
CURLING CLUB V Curling as 
usual. Caledonia Curling Club. 
l'-8 pm. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Nur- 
. ses discussion group. Wilson Hall 
224, 1 pm. Winter weekend can- 
celled. 



CHEERLEADERETTE TRYOUTS: 
68-09 squad, first practice. Wear 
shorts & sneakers. RVC Gym^ 
5-6 pm. 

PRE -MED: Dr. Sam Herlich — 
hair transplant specialist 1-2 
pm, S14. 

FILM SOCIETY : Dig the Under- 
ground — Warhol's Vinyl, Emsch- 
willcr's Relativity, Los Angeles, 
Uptight Is Shit, Palace of Plea- 
sure. L132, 8 pm. 
"SOME OTHER BROTHERS": 
Winter Carnival. Pictures will be 
distributed to all who want them. 
Union Cafeteria, 1 pm. 
FENCING: McGill vs. Queen's 
in three weapons. Currie Gym, 
7:30 pm. ï 
CYCOM: RAX terminal 'opera- 
tion. E400, 1 pm. 
STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT : Bill Peterkin, St Ed- 
ward's House on "What docs the 
Half Way House Do?". 3625 
Aylmer, 1 pm. 

ITALIAN SOCIETY: Executive 
meeting. B24,. 1 pm. 
NEWMAN CENTRE: Skating at 
Beaver Lake. Meet at Newman ' 
House. Dancing & refreshments 
after. Everybody welcome. 6:30 
pm. 

YAVNEH: Open meeting. Hillcl 
House, 3460 Stanley, 1 pm. 
PGSS : Department reps may pick 
up latest controversial issue of 
the McGill Martlet for, tlteir .dept 
at 1 pm in|tlu^BSS|L6ungc. 
SOU A ASSf^lpcGILL TO 
END THB'WiMfil^^^ NAM : 
Joint generaV meeting to discuss 
I action oh Fekete affair and pre- 
Isence of war recruiters. 1 pm. ■ 

SATURDAY 

SAVOY SOCIETY: Company Call. 
Girls & Grosvenor at 2 pm. Eve- 
ryone else at 2:30 . pm. Full or- 
^estra. Union 307 & 327, 2-5 
pm. 

ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY: 
Workday. Lunch & refreshments 
provided. 3955 University. St, 
10 am. 

HILLEL A YAVNEHi Melava 
Malka. Party, fefrâ^wnts & en- 
tertainment Hiilel House, 7:30 
pm. 



ihemosf In DRirOEANING 



EACH. 



REGULAR PRICES 

MEr4;s.,suiTS 

PlÂiNgtRESSES 
LADiÉS]SUITS 

$i^5à 

PLAIN SKIRTS 
SWEATERS, SLACKS 

; 75/ 

3- HOUR SHIRT 
LAUNDERING 



McGILLIANS!! 
10% ©ff 

OM AU DRY CLEANING 

lOMA METCAtR $T. JUST SOUTH OF SHEKMOOKi ST. 



FILM SOCIETY: "The Persecu- 
tion And Assassination of Jean- 
Paul Marat as Performed by the 
Inmates of the Asylum at Cha- 
renton under the Direction of the 
Marquis de Sade." Also a Ro- 
man Polanski short 1 pm, 3:30 
pm, 6:30 pm. and 9 pm. PSCA. 
SEX EDUCATION SOCIETY : 
Open meeting — informal dis- 
cussion: "Heterosexual Interac- 
tion in . Contemporary University 
Subculture". Non-members wel- 
come. Union, main floor loungo 
8 pm. 

GROUP OF 13 : Meeting to dis- 
cuss common problem. 3477, 
7 pm. 

MOC : lOCA sno-ski all weekend. 
12 Shaw St, Shawbridge. 

CHINESE STUDENTS' SOCIETY: 
Basketball practice. Currie Gym, 
3 pm. 

YAVNEH : All invited to Melavç 
Malka with Rabbi Baron. Cumsitz 
followine- Hillel House, ' 3400^ 
Stanley, 8 pm. 

CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Cof- 
fee parly. Everyone welcome. 
Union Coffee Lounge. 8 pm. 

SUNDAY 

ANGLICAN CHAPLAINCY: Holy 
Eucharist followed by breakfast 
& student meeting. 3955 Univer- 
sity St, 10 am. 

YCL: Seminar on Marxism. Any- 
one interested welcome. 3520 
Aylmer, 4 pm. 

MOC: Ski trip to Mount Echo 
leaves 7:45 am from Roddick 
Gates. -I'v ■ ■, 

AUGUSTAN A HOUSE : Co-op 
supper; 5:30 pm. Lutheran servi- 
ce; 6:45 pm. Play-reading "In 
Camera". 3483 Peel, '8 pm. 

YAVNEH : 'Study group cancelled 
due to Melavc Malka. Young Is- 
rael of Montreal. 10. am. < . 



AT'S WHAT 



STRATFORD TICKETS 

Special student tickets at $1 will be . available for all 
performances of the Stratford Festival's ''Midsummer Night's 
Dream". The play, starting at the Thé&trc Malsonneuve on 
March 13 is on a North American tour. The entire balcony 
will be reserved for high school andfieolIeiKe students. 

V . . SOCIAl WORK CONFERENCE 

A'confcren'ce' on '.'Social Work in Contemporary Society" 
will take place at McGill from today until Sunday. Organised 
by the Canadian Conference of Social Work Students, the 
conference will hear Claude Ryan of Le Devoir and several 
other speakers. 

PHYSIOLOGY FILMS 

The Physiology Department is sponsoring its fifth Car- 
diovascular Film Festival tomorrow in the Martin Theatre, 
Room 504 of the Mclhtyre Medical Building at 10 am. 

Tlic program includes "Pulse of Life", 'Tercé on the 
Rocks", "How to Build an Igloo", and "City of God". 

TORONTO MUSICIANS AT McOILL 

As part of an exchange program between the faculties 
of Music and tlic University of Toronto, music students from 
Toronto present a concert tonight at 8:30 pm in Redpath HalL 

As part of the Faculty Friday series, the concert features 
the Opera School in "II Combattimento di Tancrcdi c Clorinda" 
by seventeenth century composer Monteverdi with the student 
string orchestra conducted by Ernesto Barbini. 

The rest of the prograpt includes a Manuel dc Falla concerto 
with soloist Elizabeth Kccnan on the harpsichord, the Kleine 
Kammcrmusik of 1022 by Hindemlth and the Sextet of 1045 
by Poulenc. 

ENGINEERING WeEK 

Engineering Week presents an informal panel discussion 
between faculty, administration and students on the trends in 
Engineering education today at 1 pm. 

On Saturday, students and .the public arc invited to visit 
the exhibits on display between 0 am and 1 pm In the Union 
Ballroom. > ' 

OXFAM 

Oxfant is holding its annual seminar tomorrow between 
9:30 am and 3:30 pm in the Macdonald Chemistry Building. 

Some of the highlights include films on India and Africa 
at 10:15 am a talk on Oxfam's Overseas Aid Program at 11 am 
by Henry FIctchér and a talk on "Health and Family Planning 
in India" by Dr. D. B. McLurc at 1 pm. 

YOUNG COMMUNIST LEAGUE 

After a long period of inactivity, the YCL is holding a 
Marxist Education program with a seminar Sunday, February 11, 
3520 Aylmer at 4 pm. The topic will be introduced by Sam 
'Walsh. /■ .:-c':>ki;%<^;v',-:^-'vi^ 



fwer^snt 

qnHeewHigh' 
heies now to register 

irotest 




Join CUSO. Protest against the niowlcdge gap that separates the developed and 
developing countries of the world. That's what CUSÔ'is all about The salary is 
small ^ou'ie a kind of economic drop-out for two years) but the satisfactions are 
large.' CUSO has about 900 people at work abroad. If are qualified in a 
professional or technical field and are willing to work overseas for two years, join 
CUSO, Canadian University Service Overseas. 



I — ^Tcll us what you can do. We'll tell you where you are needed. — i 



I would like to know more about CUSO. 
My qualifications are as follows: 

I (wiU) hold. 



(degree. dJplonu, ctTtifiate or oUicr vetiflcaUon of tklU) 



in_ 



(coune) 



. from . 



(unlvcnlty, coUcce, trade or ledmical Institute, c(c ) 



NamcL 



Address. 



J^v.. 



«. 



Send to: 

CUSO Local Commtttee. 
3625 Aylmer Streel 
Montreal, Quebec^* 





CUSO 

A world oTrtppimuniiy 
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Nationalism goads Arabs 

- Carmichael 

by ERROL NAIMAN \ 

The failure of Arab leaders to approach and solve their, domestic problems is one of the 
main causes of mid-Eastern strife, Joel Carmlchael said yesterday. . 



Spealclng ,at Htllel the autlior: 
of "Tiie Sttaplng of the Arabs" 
outlined tlic origins of Arab na- 
tionalism In the late 10th cent- 
uyy. 

Carmlchael toolc Islamic stud- 
ies at Columbia, Sorbonne and 
Oxford universities., lie. has tra- 
vcUed^]Ucn^w|g|iiD'; the mid- 
Ea8t^«M ill«5 llB«yfeahd know* 
ledge 0^ 




was to, gain freedom and national 
stitus'frdnri the Ottoman Empire. 

He stressed that with the 
exception of Egypt, none of the 
present thirteen Arab states had 
a national character. The people 
thought of themselves not as 
Jordanians but rather as Arabst 

Considering the fact that the 
thirteen Arab states have an 
area larger than that of Canada, 
and that Israel was so small in 
comparison, "It's hard to see 



Free University 
broadens scope 

Since the general meetings of the disenchanted, in . 
January, the Free University has now begun to ^snowball. 

With IB seminar and worlcfihop groups alrcady-ln action, 
and 10 more in the offing, MFU is now in search Tof a building 
to house an office, seminar rooms, -coffee house and co op 
boolc store. • • . 

:, The co^)pcraUvcly run "centre" would allow people from 
all wallcs orilfetb drop in and mix informally, exchange ideas, 
and to become involved In the seminars and projects. Anyone 
with any ideas is invited to call WU- (843-6639) or drop in 
at the present office at 2150 Maclcay, Apt 12 (931-6053). 

The aim of the Free University la to provide a forum 
wherein individuak. and groups can create their own learning 
experiences. The emphasis is on group discussions and action 
projects as opposed to the traditional professor-student lecture 
process. 

Within the free environmcn^^th^^un^^ 
and ideology of the existing institutimu^nrltc challenged, and 
the . participants can create an alternative "community" 
affirming thebr needs, interests and life 'styles. 

During the?pà8l:iten days, a number of new resource 
people, professors ^and Journalists, have offered to delve into- 
such areas as Latin America, cybernetics, and the underground 
press. 

In addition to the seminars and worlcshops, open forums 
are held every two weelcs to discuss the further evolution and 
development of the free university concept At these forums, 
problems of education are debated, plays and iilms staged, and 
gùestîspcalcera'iinvlted.to aUr theb: views. The next forumwwUl.' 
take<pla^eirt''Sii^'George WlUiams University, Friday FeW^i'r 
7:30 pm in room 635. . 
- Ail seminars arc free, but contriliutlons arc appreciated. 

Courses 

Miu tiietUii It « DiciMit SKliti - Jir Wtinttlln, S4J-5790, Thur. Si» pm, $UB 
(StudiDt Union Bldf McGIII on McU»i«h) .' : . 

■Uck Pmr - Jerry Bomtein, ai-4S94, Mid. S:U - tCM (Studint - Ohrittiin 
Movtmenl, Yillow Door, 3625 Aylmir, S, of Pint) 

LiUntirt — m Pntiit it Himakiia - V. iKint (2S8-2S52) or Ken Dvpuli (8044I6), 
Thun. 61X pm — 3709 Btuel (neir Pine tnd St. Fimllli) 
CMUiiiti — lU tteWT u< practici - Hint Sinn (36S-7t07) of Bill Hoan lit» 6521), 
Tuit. t pm — Ult St Andrt. 

VwUi Ml SkIiI Ckun — , Milk ZlMllc(288-9e39), Sun. 2 pm — 3SSS SL Fimtlll. 
MMNr,'Wit'll<ïtatln>^'EinilltoUIIIMl| (747-5945), Wid. 7 99 — SUI 458. 
T»i NtiUry •f :lk«'HMr'UK''ta.'eMaft:^ 0. Rovtiopouloi (844H07()iiSiL. U.tm — 
3137 Blvd. SLUurint (Our CininUoa) :' ^ . ^:^ÊÊÊIÊlÊmÊIÊÊ^- 

Sntk Attiu II Tnuitiu - Jokn Shinilir (M9-I044), Moo. ijM^^B^taiil W, 
third door (ull (Inl) .IfWPWÇK^-aK. 
rmck CiMdj — Hiitirr. citUn ii* dirictlH — licquet Lini» laniloii (270'2OSS), 
Sit. Z pro — SUB a, 24. 

Iiiilitiouiy TkMfkt II UUt llairie* — Sergio Sismond«^(672't9U), Sun. 7 pm. 
Cimuilti OliMilllv-Jdomittic -ind Intimitioul) — BilKCW01(S26-3949)i Sun. 
' Splritnl UkifitlM — WU«(M3-C639), wed. SilS — SCUXîSi'^ . : 
Pliflu Tkutn - Rob Kildir (2SS4746), Hu|li Nelion' (4«9-1027), Sil. 2i30 - 
Univeriitr Settlenent, 355S SL Uitiln. 

Tkt Jiwltk Fniditlii If tk« RifitatiiHry TridiUu — Mlcker Potluni (843S130), 

Mon. 6:X pm — SCM, 3625 Aylmir. 

«itnlin — Axil Hirver (943-73)15), Tue. t pm — SCM. 

CHiBiiicitllu — Rill ■( tki Pnit »1 Ridii — M. Avifin '.(2764245) - Fila Mikinc 

— Mirc Nerenbin (737-1701). • " ^ 

RKk lyric, SmI, Niw PNtry — Jon frinck (IH5^5347), Thur. 8 pm — 1122 Stierbrooke W. 
Mia. Friidl, StfUt — Jirimy Killiir 493S-1538), Wed. 9i30' pm — 1947 Milionneuve 

. (ciii (int) ■ -u-' : 

lUlMl Pnkliu of SellNl — Ed. Kiufmin (681-8385), FrI. 7:30 — SUB 327.- > 

Tkt Hnleil ■■filit — Stive Freycood (737-3749), Sun. - 

CykirMtici — HllTli ir Hill — Bob Millllin (484-4833); ' 

TiUI iiiiul Awime» — Dan Daniels (272-8904), Fri. T . 

Miliii OiMl — Body Miieneit - Will Elliott (288-4923). 

CinirullMil Fnick — Birlitikrili - call 931 6053. 

Film — Pttir Ohlin (dllcd). Wiitira MytUclM - Brvci (^araidt ((illid),. PktUtnpky 

WHttkip — Brim Clark (8434130), SoV'Z pm — 3666 St' Uurtnl. 

tnikitt til Dmlif - Jim Schwirti (M3<B1301,' Sun, 2 pm — 3809 Bl«d. St Uvrint. 

Mill Mitkiiii Wtrktktp Uurli Nlion «43463}).-.. 

Mitk — Don DovitlM . (849-1903),:' Frf. 7ilS,.: - » - ,' . 

A lomkir t( Mittmlirt.Kkt Ml tkt cUi'.-trtti tnrlati (Tirttlt't Frti ki|k 
KkMl) lilt wiiktil, ilM tt ittit I ilatlir prtjKt it ItwiUat. Miilnil. Amit 
llilltttel, UmII CMtact AI Bllllt (147-1881) IT FaUir liikl (4844712); . 



why Israel bothers them so 
much", Carmichacl continued. 

Carmlchael also denied that 
Arab nationalism would be used 
by the Russians as a tool to do- 
minate the Eastern Mediterrane- 
an. 

Explaining Nasser's ability to 
consolidate his position despite 
the failure of the recent six-day 
war, Carmlchael said Nasser is 
using "Arab nationalism as a 
weapon" to continually incite 
the people. 




Princess 

Susan 

Susan, last but not least 
of the Winter Carnival prin- 
cesses, is a student in 
Second Year Arts. She in- 
volves herself in heterosex- 
ual sports — thot is — ski- 
ing, swimming and the in- 
tramural program. This nine- 
teen-year-old also sketches, 
parlicipalet In the Blood 
Driv yA t Jfe DebotIng Joiirna- 
menffSmTthé Fijm '.Society. 



Thatcher keeps mum 
on student fee hike 

REGINA (Clip) — Saskatchewan premier Ross That- 
cher lost week refused to explain his recent fee hike for 
students at the University of Saskatchewan. 

He told a student delegation he refused to even consider 
retraction of the recently-announced fee Increases, since the 
taxpayers of the province could not afford to pay any more 
for education. 

Fee hikes averaging $75 n yc.ir were onnounccd last 
month, bringing them to $305 for freshmen and $G00 for up- 
per-classmen. 

Asked if he would decrease tuition if there was a budget- 
ary surplus, Thatcher refused to comment. 

Reglna campus student president Danny Laprcs said that 
in 1064, the year of the last fee hil<c, there was a $14 million 
budgetary siirplus and a $5 per .capita Increase in federal 
education grants. .. . : . : 

Thatcher chaUcngcd these statistics until they were confirm- 
ed by' the provincial Treasurer. 

Don Mitclicll. Vice-President of the Canadian Union of 
Students, called the Increase "an outright denial of a move- 
ment in Canada to brojidcn educational opportunity". 

Speal<lng at a student rally before the meeting with Tlinl- 
cher, Mitchell said such fee hikes moke the university a prc- 
^scrve of the rich. lie said higher income groups arc represent- 
ed eight times more, than the lower income groups in Canadian 
unlvcr8ltlcs.?44i^ 



Frost seeks co-operation 
until library completed 

At a meeting of library users Wednesday,'' Dean Frost ask- 
ed for campus co-operation during the trying yeo. of dittoco- 
tion to come. 



Tito prriptiHCri Mclii-niian Ke- 
Hcurch Library . Hhould be com- 
pleted by October, at which time 
the collection^ of books from the 
Redpiiti?^nb'rary will bo tempo- 
rarily tronsferred to the new li- 
brary, while Rcdpath undergoes 
renovations. These two buildings 
will be linked by -abridge. 
- Dean Frost hoped that ull this 
win be carried on 'witir as little' 




inconveiiii'iice to the atminnls as 
poHRiblc. Keith Crouch, the Di- 
rector of the committee, also 
touched on problems concerning 
library operations such as^.thc 
improved exit checks which 
should be implemented in about 
two weeks. 

The renovated Redpatb Under- 
graduate Library will be able to 
provide 80% of the undergradu- 
ate students' requirements, and 
its seating capacity will be in- 
creased, from 500 to 1,600 seats. 

Tlii^roain floor of the McLen- 
nan will be for research and open 
to the public. 

As of 'now the dutc sut for the 
overall completion is the fall of 
l'JC9. 

LECTURES CANCEUED 

All lectures and laboratory 
periods will be cancelled on 
Friday ond Saturdoy, Februa- 
ry 10th and 17th, for Winter 
Carnival and tho mid-term 
holiday. • 



SPANKY AHD OU R GAUGO R: 

the definitive and true-to-life story of how four orphans of the 
storm banded together in spile of ma.ny and varied calamities 
to rise from the torlurr d surroundings of a converted chicken 
coop to become adnriired by Society, emulated by men and wo- 
men of Good Character, and applauded by music lovers In 
the alarmingly short span of six months At the Carnival. 



OLD. McGILL PRIZES 

The following people hove 
won Old McGili prizes. . ~ : 
GramI prize : ^ 
^IS^^obyn Bclkin 
" Other! priza.winnors : 
Esmond Çhnn^ 
Gloria Pnugli 
Kdiiard Ilrk.nnis .... 
(iiiry IMiîdford 
Hun Coristine 
Will they kindly; come to the 
Old McGlll office in Union 
. B44 on Tuesdoy, Feb. 13, be- 
tween 1 and 2 pm. 
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DEPARTMENT HEADS 

'J. Divid Girmilie (News Editor); Irslie Waimjn (Asto- 
citte News Editor) i Ellen.' Roieman (Newi-ietturei 
Editor) I Viviin WiierMn (Aiiocltta'Suppliflitnt Editor); 
Clna Miin lCopy Editor); Dive Cirln (Sp«rtt Editor): 
Mike Bindler (Pholotnphy Editor); Omny Levlnion, Con 
Micpheraon (Senior Still Writers); JoAnne Dividson 
(Archivei Libiiriin); Vin Roberts (Advertilinc Miniicr), 

: nAfFEIS FOI THIS ISSUE 

iholgun soroki init feline friend swiit dtybreik . . . 
pawi on thi copr piper, cilhiirs in the keys . . . 
antther thurtdiir night . . . another trip to ottiwi 
maybt . . . sorry alien, |ust had to put the plug In the 
story . . . trrol Is willing to chat at 4 am (some kind 
ol nut) . . . peter, marc, aaion, John, pleite ct tsute 
la gang ) 84».., thani to undyi io/wiei'iltvld/.clara, ' 
etc. at 3480... and to all thi faithful who fnviint 
3477, don't lorget this coming laturdai't experlenci . . ,' 
enigmatically your, J-S7IIS, - 



It could be you 



Today, members^ of the Senate Student 
Discipline Committee and ' the Students' 
Society executive ore meeting to discuss the 
trial of John Fekete. Both positions hove 
been made clear j the executive is seeking a 
televised hearing for a member of the Stu- 
dents' Society while the Committee refuses 
to grant such a hearing on the argument 
that Fekete did not previously accept such, 
an offer. 

The upset has spread throughout the 
University. Faculty has been putting intense 
pressure on the Committee to lift the sus- 
pension and open the trial. Petitions are fly- 
ing about calling for the same things. 

So once again v/e enter the^^debate 
over how the Discipline CpnrimjÏÏM^fisIto 
operate. Our stand is clear : the meetings 



should be open if they must be held,.but at 
the very miriirnbm Fekete must hove the 
some rights as Allnutt and Fournier. But we 
begin to wonder why we consistently must 
return to this debote^^^^^^^i^^ 

/ Why is it that diMipllni^M^be carried 
out by an omnipotent committee which can 
set its method of operations at will ? Why 
is our only recourse the political^rnanoeuver- 
ings with the top brass of the university ? In 
short, why ore we subject to all-embracing 
and often arbitrary rules but have no accom- 
panying rights ? - . 

Right now, various committees have 
been set up to improve the situation. The 
events of the past days should impress upon 
them the importance of their work; for the 
trials that are ,^being conducted affect not 
only a few individuals but the entire acade- 
mic community. 



Every one of us is inextricably involved 
and none of us can remain passive while 
the present irppasse exists. 

.Those who are working for an open or 
televised" hearing for John Fekete must be 
supported; but we must also step up the 
process of finding a more acceptable met- 
hod of meting out justice here. 

Towards a new definition 

As the university becomes more cons- 
cious of its purposes, internal structures and 
.role within society, we have begun a collect- 
ion of articles on the University and Society. 

It has; been vividly brought home to us 
that there are serious divisions within the 
university itself — the Administration works 
on one definition of the university's role, stu- 
dents have another, while faculty operates 
with yet a third. It has also become clear 
that we can no longer continue bh this Basis. 

We feel it is crucial that the university 
not fall into a state of complete introspect- 
ion, but consider its relations and obligations 
to the world around it. And there is a need 
for more than the discussion and briefs of 
the Tripartite Commission. 

With this in mind today's edition of 
Flux concentrates on the social context of 
the university — and we hope to carry this 
into a deeper analysis in later issues. Those 
who share our concern in this respect ore 
invited to submit their ideas for general 
campus airing. . 



Open letter 

Sir. 

This Is an open letter to the 
engineering and science students 
of McGiU University from Gyu> 
la Imrc, poet and former che- 
mical engineer at the aluminum 
ore plant and aluminum smelt- 
er at Ajka, Hungary. 
Dear Frlcnd.s, 

A few years ago, with a letter 
of recommendation from the 
principaf^'of ^* Canadian uni ver- 
sity,.the personnel manager of 
Canadian Industries ' Limited 
(C.I.L) arranged an appoint- 
ment for me in the new C.I.L. 
skyscraper on Dorchester Bou- 
levard. 

At that time I was badly in 
need of a Job because. I was 
living in a slum and had almost 
no money but during a two and 
a half hour interview the per- 
sonnel representative 'explain- 
ed' and 'justified' the company's 
policy of hiring no-one over the 
age.of 35. Therefore I, refugee 
In excellent health and with ex- 
^ejlent qualifications and cxpe- 
was refused employment 



Now C.I.L. representatives 
are on campus to recruit stu- 
dents. I do not wish to interfere 
with on-campus recruiting be- 
cause I am strongly pro-Ameri- 
can and think that the American 
soldiers are fighting in Vict 
Nam for a very worthwhile 
cause and do not feel qualified 
to poke my nose into the affairs 
of the US. However on the basis 
of my experientie with C.I.L. 
coming on campus I feel the 
representatives are coming on 
campus seeking their own eco- 
nomic advantage and nothing 
else. I would worry very much 
if it is this kind of mentality 
and spirit which is defending 
human rights. 

I also strongly urge that 
C.LU be nationalised so that ' 



it will no longer have the right 
to put qualified middle age im- 
migrants into the slave!7 of 
unemployment and poverty (a 
crematorium would be better). 

This^would be better than the 
uiiji?st:d|8erimination which now 
exisis fl'in . our "free Quebec 
Society". 

Engineers, how would you 
feel in my place? . 

^ Gyula Imr* 

Apology and other 
things 

Sir, 

An injustice hoR been done to 
, the fine specimens of athletic 
/ability who represent McGill in 
the basketball iwani.^;An; article 
appeared lri*tho?Pelrraary 7th 
issue of the Daily which pillo- 
ries and destroys n fine effort 
on the part of the Redmcn in - 
defeating Bishop's 80-71.. 

It is with a heavy heart that 
I accept full responsibility for 
the article In question. As n 
result, the Daily has placed me 
on waivers. I wish to make a 
confession not as an excuse for 
but rather an explanation of niy . 
conduct. 

The Redmen, a team I love 
dearly, had Just won a big game 
and in the post-game euphoria 
I found myself in tho company 
of a large group of celebratora. 
As is wont to hiippen- in a ga- 
thering of this sort, fermented 
Juices were consumed and be- 
fore too long I was rendered 
mentally "hors de combat". Un* 
fortunately, the article which 
appeared in the Daily was the 
result of the ensuing stupor. 

I wish to humbly apologize to 
all parties concerned, especially 
the team. 

Michael Boone, BA 2 
(ft oppcors -Tinker Bell ar- 
rived in time and Mr. Boone is 
back. He is now a member in 
good standing of the Sporty 
staff. — ed.) : ' : 



Canada and the Cro wn 



At noon yesterday, a' twenty- 
one gun salute was fired, re- 
minding us that this country 
Is a consliltillnnal monarchy. 
Tho salute reminded us that 
the Queen has been at it for 
sixteen years. Tho rounds, 
fired every seven seconds, made 
oii«^roud;.lo be a Canadian. 

it^irnard to imagine a simi- 
lar salute for the "President of 
the Republic of Canada". Per- 
haps we could celebrate the re- 
moval 61 four' haemorrhoids 
which had been a triaf^iS^ 
him. 

Pcrhap.'! as a result of too 
many trips south of the border, 
our Quebec Liberals could 
imagine Canada having a Pre- 
.sidcnt. These unfortunate, men 
have forgotten that unemploy- 
ment, housing and other econo- 
mic problems, will not be 
solved by stripping thc-Quceti 
of - her .Canadian crown. 

In'niy llfcUmo, public denun- 
ciation of the monarchy was 
considered one rung above 
criticlsnri br; ÏLe -Chef. -It . was 
simply hot done. Duplessis was 
a God, the Queen a sainL 

The Queen does not represent 
colonialism, exploitation, or 
foreign domination. Only tho 
Quebec Libcrab would be igno- 
rant enough to decide that' the 
Royal Family wants lis to dress 



up in Afountic costumes and 
dance to Guy Lombarde on the 
lawn of Government House, 
while the Queen sips gin and 
tonic and looks on approvingly. 

This Is a deplorable and 
damnable lie. Elizabeth is the 
Queen of Canada, among other 
things. She loves us, as she 
loves all her children. She re- 
presents a system which has 
been evolving since the time 
of Alfred, and will continue to 
i;jByolve, I pray, long after my 
death. 

Wc arc at a (imo in Canada's 
history when we need her help 
more than ever. The nation Is 
being lorn asunder. Factions 
In Canada arc trying to tear 
her .apart. Other groups are try- 
ing to fix Canada to the fast- 
rising star of American Impe- 
riali.sm. This turmoil must end. 
Canjida is yoiing. Wo have tho 
pulcnlial to Imcomc a world 
leader. But wc must remain 
autonoinous and strong. Ouv 
only hope lies in developing' 
strong .^Commonwealth ties. 

Wc must bear in mind that 
thb .country has a good name . 
in every respect among lite fa- 
mily of nations. 

. Historians of Uic future will 
mar\-el at how wc avoided be- 
coming another Austria to 



another Germany. The answer 
will f be. that wc; had enough 
c h a r à c tc r 'of t o u r own, 
as expressed by Her Ma- 
jesty. The sovereign is the 
reason why we are not Yankees 
at present Our Queen is a liv- 
ing symbol. She is not a histo- 
rical curiosity. And, as a living 
being, she can adjust to situa- 
tions and keep us independent, 
in direct contradiction of the 
charges usually levelled at her. 

One docs not have to be Brit- 
ish to love the symbols of fair- 
ness, justice, security and civi- 
lization itself. The Crown Is 
bilingual and Canadian because 
it is flexible. It is too big, too 
sacred, and too important to be 
panned because of a few politi- 
cians. It graces every aspect of 
laty and government ensuring us 
that wc will never have a Pri- 
me Minister like Lyndon John- 
son or suffer through a Mc- 
Carthy era. 

- Daniel Johnson has often 
said, with the conviction of a 
Harry Miller, that the British 
started loving their King when 
he had lost his power. Well, for 
once he is right It is not power 
that greets us on Christmas 
morning. It is continuity and 
hope. 

Peter MARCOYITZ 



Cold 

.Sir, 

The - nine' men involved in 
the city of Laval's Juvenile 
prostitution ring have received 
their sentences. The outcome is 
not to be believed, Girls bet- 
ween the ages-of eight and six- 
teen have been exploited by 
this perverted groiip of moral 



deviates. For these children, 
the disastrous psychological im- 
plications have Just begun, yet 
the sentences range from only 
- thrco- months to a mere four 
years for such scrtous crimes. 

Conversely, possession of 
drugs, which is by comparison 
a petty act,- résulta in a five 
year sentence. But injustices 
such as tiiis 'arc too common. 



William R. Bally, of the Par- 
ents Aid Society In New Yoric 
faces a ten year (Yes, Virginia, 
ten years) prison sentence for 
publicly exhibiting birth control 
.pills to impoverished women, 
totally oblivious to matters of 
contraception. 

This inconsistency leaves me 
cold. 

Linda DavidoW, BA 3 
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This article originally appeared in 
the 1967 issue of TREASON, quarter- 
ly journal of the Free University of 
New York. Written by Allen- Krebs, 
it constittitcs an abbreviated version 
of a tottgcr article to appear in the 
anlholoau. THE. PROPHETIC 
VOICE, to be published bjf Random 
llouac.. ^.'-.r. 





there is nothing intrinsic in tiic 
nature of colleges — in tlie assem- 
blage oi libraries, classrooms, labo- 
ratories, teachers and students that 
renders them either good or bad. Just 
as there is' nothing in the nature of 
television ttiat requ^u^^^bejstulti- 
fying, debased, and mendaclotu. It is 
the purpose to which these institu- 
tions are put by the men who control 
them that determines what they are. 
The university functions in America 
within the matrix of the ongoing so- 
cial order. Its major thrust, its very 
definition, derive from the grotesque 
social structure within which it 
functions. "The business of America," 
Calvin Coblidge' Very succinctly said, 
"is business," The business of the 
university is to serve business. It is 
controlled by businessmen and the 
profit from its operations accrue to 
businessmen; it is financed by the 
entire society. 

Western universities were derivat- 
ives of sacred institutions : church- 
controlled organizations concerned 
wiUijJlie.. proper, relationship of men 

'^0dfflm?blii3c!rbbe8 of the^iscKoiari' 
the student at graduation, the flying 
buttresses, the image of antiquity 
and hallowcdness — these arc the su- 

• perfidal vestiges — the survivals of 
earlier origins. Elsewhere in the 
West, and generally where the forces 
of feudalism continue to hold some 
power in the social order, the tradi- 
tion retained- a certain validity: in 
Latin Àmerica the university is con- 
sidered a sanctuary, a privileged area 
in which one would be free from se- 
cular authority — as in churches or 
monasteries. . -l 



In the United^Swles the universl- ' 
ties were, also the preserves, in the 
early days of the Republic, of clergy- - 
men and students of the cloth. But 
here, where a fundamental premise 
of all forms of human activity has 
been that it should serve the interests 
of capital, the clergymen were swept 
out of control of the colleges diiring 
the great industrial and continental 
expansion of the 19th century. In\ 
their chairs on -the boards of 
trustees, governors and directors the 
merchants came to sit. And if at first 
they played a beneficial role, the 
complaints were not long in coming. 



Corporations, and univertitiet 



techniques may be elaborated to 
draw profits from the public trea- 
sury — yet liberals will continue to 
view these men sitting on boards of. 
governors as philanthropists and be- 
nefactors. 

Occam's razor in fact cuts in the 
opposite, direction: : men who styled 



ïici'ii^' theràsclves Inja tumiltijof^ g reat In- 
m^m^'r dustrlal wcaltlTsinîîii^T'w^ 



O^rporaUons may stick profits like 
blocÈj' ibi^ièvery comer of the United 
States and to the furthest frontiers 
of its foreign domains; economic 
leaders might arrange for profitable 
savagery in Vietnam, in Africa, in 
South America; fiver - more clever 



its 

continued accumulation through a 
variety of institutional techniques. 
The American university Is merely 
one of a diversity, of wa:^ in . which 



The second profit turnover stems 
from the involuted internal revenue 
laws. That university :donations arc 
tax-deductible (even as they benefit 

^ the donor in training labor for his 
firm) means that the university 
.serves (for C.2'/<. of total revenue) 

- as a u.scful dudgc for assets^-that. 
would be taxed by the government 
were they cither maintained In liquid 
form or taken as individual income. 
In return for such philanthropy, the 
corporate benefactor continues to ex- 
ercise discretionary, power over his 



The final discretion in the affairs of the seat of learning 
is entrusted to men who have proved their capacity for v/ork 
that has nothing in common with the higher learning. 

. — Thorstein Veblen, The Higher Learning 

In America, 1918. 



capital accumulation can be augment- 
ed. ' , :■ • , ■■■ 

Three';' Um«^ , over -.the American 
colleges and "universities yield a 
profit for those- that control them. 
The first profit lies in the training 
of future corporation employees for 
free or for next to nothing. If per- 
sonnel were trained In the factories 
themselves the companies would be 
obliged to foot the bill. But In the 
universities the students and the tax- 
payers cover the costs — in many 
instances completely. Consider, for 
example, that the sources of income 
for all in.stiiutions of higher learn- 
ing In the United States In 1D62 (the 
last year for which data arc avail- 
able), totalling to $7,420,000,000, 
were as follows : 

Percent 

Source of Total 

Government (state, federal 

and local) 
Student fees 20.2 
University enterprises 18.7 
Other (organized instruction 
related activities, endow- 
ment earnings) 7.2 
Gifts fl.2 
Miscellaneous 2.1(6) 



(taxpuyens' and students) funds as 
he sits at the; Board of Governors 
table with his equals. 

The third money-maker in educa- 
tional affairs stems from the effects 
of contacts — the result of business-^ 
men lnlerminellng ;;wUh other ;busi- 
ncssmen In the presence^ of money. 
The Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, one of whose directors — 
Mr. Moore — Is chairman of the 
board of trustees of Columl)ia Uni- 
versity is fortunate to maintalp Co- 
lumbia's huge bank accounts (7); the 
oil aid gas rights of a 500-acrc tract 
owned by the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley are leased to the 
Signal Oil and Gas Company, whose 
chairman is none other than Univer- 
sity of California regent, Mr~ Mosher 
(8); Trustee TIshman of New York 
University acquires the contract to 
construct for his school the library 
and faculty housing which the school 
requires (0). And while these men 
and their confreres across the coun- 
try develop profit directly from the 
university till, they make contact (In 
the cour.se of philanthropic activity) 
with other businessmen and military, 
governmental, and sclentfic notables 



_t Univenity^ruttees are generally men of affairs and as 
m^nC'ià^i^l^iîlnilh'ey naturally tend to hold the -same altitude 



toward iKîTunivêrsliy that they do to other, jnrtlJUijtipn» . . . they 
may direct. The university officers whom theyjfappotnt seem to 
have exactly the same duties . . . which their corporation offi« 
eers would have. Professors are engaged by contract as any 
highly skilled superintendant would be engaged in a factory. 
If a well-paid subordinate of q mining corporation . . . con- 
torted with thei I.W.W. or made revolutionary speeches In the 
streets, his services would be dispensed with ... 

. .^.Randolph Bourne, New Republic, July 17, 1915. 



What this Indicates is that direct cor- 
porate contribution to university 
functioning Is minlscule -7- with the 
possible exception of payments > for 
"university enterprises" froni- which 
business e^Qtradts a direct Service 
(In research, for example) on a cash- 
on-lhc-barrelhead basis. The real costs 
are borne, through taxes, by practic- 
ally everyone In the society except ' 
those who benefit the most — with 
students left in the alxsurd position 
of paying their own way out of 
pocket as part of an. olf-thc-Job pre- 
training program. . 



whose careens intersect at college 
boardrooms. Thus these governing 
bodies become one of the several are- 
nas In the United States in which 
the "uneasy coincidence" (the- term 
is C. Wright Mills') of different sect- 
ors of the elite In American life is 
, maintained — one of the many board- 
roonu of the free world. 



..the-- Administrâtora' job 



The governors of American colle- 
ges court, invisibility exactly as they 
prefer to remain unseen, in Amer- 



ican affairs in gcncraT. They make 
the Important decisions — they set 
the policy — the details are left to 
lesser men. The inferiors are a breed 
of hired administrative - specialists 
whose advance depends upon their 
sensitivity tu the desires of their 
employers. 

The job of the administrators Is 
simple. in its skeletal form: give the 
bosses the trained personnel, make 
sûre that nothing at the college turns 
them Into undesirables, spray each 
graduate with the veneer of refine- 
ment. While selection and survcillan- 
re nf the faculty should be one of 
the ca.siest ta.sks for the administrât-, 
nr to accomplish it provides him with 
no end of anxiety;^ Ifi hé ..hires 1000 
men without lncldent'''^and yet one 
of them should later take, sharp is- 
sue with the system — does this not 
call Into question the administrator's 
prowess? Can the manager of an 
. estate afford to hire even one em- 
ployee who questions the lord of the 
manor? And while the answer Is ^ 
surely no — take into account the 
safeguards administrators have at ■ 
hand without the least cxpendltiirc 
of effort. 

First, there has been the rhetoric 
of the cold war stalking the country 
for the past three decades: the tri- 
umph of American business invest- 
ment, the hegemony of America in 
the world (the political analog of 
investment), and — correspondingly 
— the evils of those forces which 
would resist the presence of the Unit* 
ed States. Second, there is no struct- 
ural insulation which would protect 
deviant university intellectuals from 
the broader forces at work within 
the society (c.g., a strong profession- 
al union, fcudal-artlstocratic tradi- 
tion, the notion of sanctuary). Third- 
ly, the career line of college in- 
structors is itself a filtration system: 
the unworthy, the politically unrelia- 
ble, the . emotionally . unstable, . . the 
unsubmissive — these can usually be 
^delected at prc-professlonal levels. 

What then. can be said of further 
security measures? Of loyalty oaths, 
personal recommendation systems re- 
liance upon absolute number of pu- 
blications (apart from content — ap- 
parently to ln.sure against the ten- 
dency of the idle to rabblerousc or 
ma.sturbate) (!()), probationary c«m- 
trarts, and the amusing question of 
tenure (which requires underhanded 
rather than covert techniques tn dis- 
place the undesirable)? What can be 
said is that admluistrators arc bur- 
dened by dread. 

And dread is not out of place in a 
gaiTison state. Those given to spe- 
culate upon the devils abroad among 
the black and yellow proplcs of the 
world might be expected to fear de- 
vils under their beds and In their 
classrooms. Nor is the .spectre (like 
the repressed) either precisely co- 
gnizable nor permanently exorcized— 
even given the fart that most Intel- 
Ii'cluals arc (and have been) simply 
content to make their way within 
. the syslcni' as best they can — much 
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less to seek to overthrow it. It re- 
mains that the most notable acade- 
mics blend, at the topmost fringe, 
indistinguishably into corporate, go- 
vcrmncntal and military leadership 
(e.g., Galbraith's, Rostows, Schlcsin- 
Rcrs, etc.). These arc men who can 
directly aid America's corporate elite 
in . dealing . with, lier external and ' In* 
Icrrial * crises'." Other academics ~^of 
perhaps equal ambition but less ta- 
lent) simply set themselves the task 
of advising the powerful^ each in the 
manner, characteristic of his field, 
and others still take the opportunity 
(which remains provided) of simply 
withdrawing into areas of study, and 
research, especially in non-selehtifle ' 
fields, which possess the apparent 
virtue of being of no use (and thus 
capable of no harm) to anybody. 



Evaluation of taaehlng 



As for teaching, apart from the 
few men who arc passionately de- 
dicated to their studies (which might 
1h! reasonably expected from men in 
the natural sciences and the strange- 
loves of all fields), there is no reason i^"-. 
to expect much interest at all. Teach- JjA 
ing is tangential to -promotion and 
offers no visible financial incentive; 
vorseiBUII, the communcation of pas- 
^slonafe^tiiterest is extremely llltely 
to create disturbance somewhere up 
or down the line (vitality and its co- 
hort, spontaneity, are invariably sus- 
pect elements in America). So-most 
men arc content to rely upon a huge 
indu.str}' that has been created — 
exactly for the purpose of,, rendering 
students safe <'f^||^^^âisà:. while 
saving the time and "^careers of. pro- 
fessors — the corporate creation of . 
expensive, profusely illustrated . 
(hence "vital" in a guarded, institu- 
tional sense) textbooks. 

Respected by administrator and 
teacher alike, a text is an expurgat- 
ed view of reality — its degree of 
expurgation can be^^deteniiined by 
the retinue of schools^siSbscrlbitig to 
it: the more it is used the more it 
is safe to use — and if colleges like 
Notro-Dame employ 11, then it is 
. safer than the Bible. The text helps 
everyone: it helps out the adminis- 
trator by insuring that nothing un- 
seemly is being taught — and what- 
ever is being taught is being taught 
regularly; it helps out the teacher by 
providing him with neatly squared 
uiiits at no loss of time to himself 
(together with already prepared mul- 
tiple choice tests and preplanned 
charts and lecture notes). In fact if 
a given professor is sufficiently 
adroit in the selection of textbooks 
he needs to waste no time in^teacliing 
at all. 

Beneath all hierarchies of adminis- 
tration, teaching, government con- 
tracting, researching and gardening 
lie the students of the university, the 
raw material — the plasma of the 
educational system. The predictiygii^ 
management of this elemen|al|KS§(9l 
i|l|the,real work of the adminlstfa-'^'^ 
^torT ' people^ingineerlng in the best 



tradition of the total Institution of 
the century. 

The object of this organized labor 
is to render the incoming matter pol- 
ished to a tolerance necessary for 
use by the owner-clients who set the 
university up in the first place. But 
since the process is by its very nat- 

•ura;a:fraud;:a:deyicej^^^^^ making stu- 
dc^nts'safc'for'aystcm not a con- 
tribution to the autonomy of the 
student, a myriad of secondary dis- 
honesties have' to be performed to 
insure tlie paramount, aim. 

The first device to glue students to 
an intellectually irrelevant realm is 
the system of grading. The product 
of the spring tide of bourgeois 
thought, it takes as its model the 
most important of all Institutions 
within capitalist society — the bank. 
As all of human endeavor from mur- 
der to art can be measured against 
abstract units of value (e.g., dollars), 
so all of human, learning can-be âiml- 
larly^dj^psed < , into . an ed(icational 
unit ' cailed'lli* "crcdii". The educa- 
tional credit is the isomorphic twin 

.of its financial brother: all credits 
in the final analysis arc cquatable: 

^philosophy credits, chemistry ere- 

^ditl,^Iierature.,crcdits. Capable of .be- . 
ing?suq«mcd^udI^iUe^uUipllaU^^ 



theologians and philosophers debate 
morality and others (lawyers, per- 
haps) study crimes against humanity. 
As Eichmann succinctly put it, the 
lesson Is "sit down , at your desk and 
get on with the Job." 

To turn knowledge into numbers 
and to arrange for Its scgmcntaliza- 
tion is only' the primary means by 
which administrators protect the 
university's corporate controllers. 
Additionally a phantasmagoria of 
governances have been elaborated to 
control the activities of students 
oûtsidé the classroom — and to furt> 
her distract them from any active 
understanding of themselves. 

Through these techniques the suc- 
ccs.<ful administrator sees to it that 
his charges have minimal opportimity 
for burcaucralically disruptive per- 
sonal or political relationships, for 
introspection (which might lead to a 
disruptive outcome), or for critical 
evaluations of the world in which 
they live. In the same measure that 
the question "where do I fit into this 
social, ordcr^' should pass unanalyzcd 
(in ojhcr than in the most superfi- 
cial, banal sense), so too should the 
question, "where do we, as an on- 
. going social order, fit in with the 
àîrcsUofibuinàftity^ ' to 



( ... I have been driven to the conclusion that the univer- 
sity is really under the control of a small and active group of 
trustees who Kave no standing in the world of education, who 
are reactionary and visionless In politics, narrow and medieval 
in religion. Their conduct betrays a profound misconception of 
the true function of a university in the advancement of learn* 

Beard, upon his resignation 

from Columbia, 1917. 



highest and most noble level — one 
in which shoppers shop not for pro- 
ducts but for selves, seeking in each 
case the best machinc madc repro- 
duction of an idealized being. Here 
on the .shelves, free from blighlii, 
cancers and blemishes, from the ef- 
forts expended on do-it-younselt pro- 
ducts, sit the sculpted persons cut 
to Ihc highest possible socio-psycholu- 
gicnl exactitude by the research 
trolls. : 

The business of : the : educational 
system is to fit the citizen out with 
-the equipment necessary to partake 
of this convenience, to soothe away 
doubts and recriminations, 'to en- 
courage him to labor in the bureau- 
cracy' of his choice so that he will 
be most free (of all free peoples) to 
.select his preferred image from 
those in stock. And all of this had 
been done by a benign secular aut- 
hority so that he and his fellows 
can each individually achieve happi- 
ness. . Dissatisfaction spells sickness 
— flaws which require redoubled 
shopping for improved pcrsonas, for 
belter amusements, so that the sign- 
als of disturbance will stop. Only if 
further attempts to dance to the 
tempo of the modern garrison stale 
fail to effect peace of mind Is there 
any reason to seek therapeutic inter- 
vention. 



Student Protest 



sulitraclablc — most of all they can 
be kepi. Whether in ledger books or 
on IBM lape, they arc in any case 
available for instantaneous examina- 
tion to determine the balance of the 
account holder — to determine his 
station vis-i-vis other competitors. 
- Thus this becomes John Dewey in 
his most up-to-date application and 
with a vengeance. The universities 
arc run as miniature worlds of com- 
merce and industry in which stu- 
dents will toil at irrelevant tasks 
exactly because these meaningless 
tasks are instrumental in acquiring 
rewards as "real" (or unreal) as 
those in the adult world : the out- 
standing credit balance, the - com- 
munity recognition owed the wealthy 
for their acquisitive skills. And if 
money has no conscience in the com- 
munity, neither docs the credit with- 
in the unlvjerslty: how it's gotten is 
basically a question of craft and '■ 
cunning, a tactical problem concern- 
ing the, transaction at hand (seg- 
mented — . removed from other trans- 
actions In other locals or at other 
limes). In chemistry there is one 
set procedure for obtaining credit, 
in English quite another; at work 
one code for advancement, at home 
another. When working for the germ 
manufacturer or in devising Cali^o^ 
' hium bullets, questions of "moral im- 
plications" or of . "crimes' against 
humanity" are simply v. irrelevant: 



answer these sorts of questions re- 
quires an understanding of history, 
of technology, of the role of immi- 
gratifln.s, conquests, colonialism. But 
in view of the structure of Ihc uni- 
versity and Ihc nature of the ad- 



What is most impelling about con- 
temporary American university life 
is that there should be any protest 
nl all. Consider the nature of the 
men wlio run the universities, the 
purposes to which Ibcir institutions 
are put, who is hired, what is taught; 
consider further the two decades of 
war preparation since World War II 
during which powerful Inilu.strlrs of 
communication have attempted to 
maintain a continuous barrage of ob- 



ministrator and his s.t<if|tLt&S^S^'yi.^i|^'H?'r?''''''' "^''^^ voices can be raised 
manner In which these^anMÎc'ae!*!- ;^in 



manner 

oped is by students themselves in the 
face of system opposition. 



The Supermarket at its most 
noble level 



The educational system as consti- 
tuted is arranged exactly to prevent 
tills sort of development A student 
wlio would attempt such understand- 
ing must first of all understand that 
he is in the camp of the enemy: 
that the awesome array of 
deans, counselors, teachers, . and 
coaches are set there to pervert the 
development of his awareness, to dis- 
tract his attention, to enfeeble his 
autonomy — to thwart the expres- 
sion even of his most rudimentary 
physical needs. 

The kind of creature the system is 
interested in producing Is a spectre; 
the furthest limit of its volition is 
the selection of its own embodiment 
from among the stock images avail- 
able at the newsstands and book- 
stores and from the worlds of con- 
teniporary-jvintcrtalnmenl and TV. 
Tills is the" sùpermàrlfcl raised to its 



*5i 



protest in such' a milieu seems an 
attestation of the uncanny ability of 
people to claburatc an understanding 
of their surroundings regardless of 
the InlKirs of others spent in generat- 
ing mystifications. 

At Berkeley (and elsewhere) the 
university administration sought to 
niaintnin a quiescent pool of skilled 
manpower in tiio very face of in- 
creasingly clear cxtcmnl horrj^^,^ 
ercaling n credibility gap all Its ' 
own. Adniinistralnrs were unable to 
recnnrile their liberal excrescences 
Willi their actual practice : they could 
nut preach freedom to assemble and 
to participate in political affairs and 
yet allow their charges to recruit for 
civil rights organizations. The Re-' 
gents did not construct "their" uni- 
versity to be used for purposes sub- 
versive of racist business practices 
and the public order (the two arc 
cquatable). The students — Just be- fs 
ing there, being in touch with pne ! 
another — reacted appropriately; 
tliey combined strength and attempt- 
ed to intellectually articulate the 
forces at woiic within the immediate 
world they inhabited. 
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The Board of Governor 



The majority of the members on MeGiU- VnherHt^t Board 
of Governors are unequivocally implicated in 'iôdr production " 
through their ties with Canadian and American industry. It is 
essential to grasp this reality in order to understand the 
reciprocal relation between the university and-Àl^'society it 
serves. The brief demonstration below is preienieditOiUad 
toward* recognition of the determining dynamics ^^5theF«ni- 
versity, A merely moral response aimed at individMls seems 
diversionary and inadequate. 

Over two-thirds of McGill's 33 Governors arc Involved 
— through corporate ties or professional assodationj^ — with 
companies' producing war materiais. Two Goyemon; T. R. 
MacLagan and J. O. Nolmân, are directors of Ca'nadair Ltd. 
Notman, President of that company since 1952,. was named 
Chairman of the Board of Directors in 1905 as "changes were 
being madç to acelerate the company's efforts to broaden an^ 
diversify its operaUons" (CA; M.65). He has held, that position 
until recently. In 1966, Canadair attractedîover;.$4S million . 
worth of contracts for parts for the giant Loclclieed'CSA faniet 
transport being built for the US military command. These 
parts include doors, ailerons and wing tips (CA; D.66/FTC; 
Ag.7.67). Due to fly for the first time In 1968,- the 712,000 
pound C^A is expected to be:the; worldV largest airplane 
(CA; D.66). "The very concept of the OSA transport, which 
will be able to transport hundreds of troops across oceans 
at Jet speeds, illustrates the increasing emphasis the Pentagon 
is placing on mobility these days ..." (NYT; Ja.16.60). 



addition, Canadair Is building the vertical tail section 
(FP; F.20.e5), wing-pivot support caps, and the fins and 
rudders (CA; D.68) for the variable sweep wing F-111 for 
use in Viet Nam (AW; p.l27). The US Department of Defense 
described the. F-111 as "superior In its class tojjui^EoU^ 
tactical weapons system in the world". -The airplane?5§SBBT 
flown at slow "loiter" speeds or, with the wings swept back, as 
a supersonic fighter (AW; p.l28). Canadair also has contracts 
for the CF-5 (Freedom Fighters) tactical lighter aircraft (NYT; 
Ja.16.66) version of the Northrop F-S now used extensively in 
Viet Nam (MG: D.6.66/AW; p.34). Tlie "Canadair CI,«4 tUt-wlng 
i.*!feS5?J.fe«'."2<*y evaluated by the US mililarj' (CA; Ag.67), 
"S'^would^certalniy have application in the Viet Nam fighting" 
(CA; Ag.67), and "tests . . . simulating rescue procedures Ilka- 
those encountered in Viet Nam" (MS; Ag.1.67) have been 
completed. 



Moreover, Canadair fiarbewworklng. on the CL-91 Tracked 
Vehicle, aircraft vulnerability studies for the US Army, and the ■ 
CI^9 Surveillance Drone (Guide; p.37). The US Army in 
reported keenly interested in acquiring a Canadian-developed 
battlefield surveillance drone for use in Viet Nam (MS: M.31.67). 
Canadair's "CL41G can carry a 3500 pound load ,of^ ordnance 
stores on two undcrfuselage mountings and four under-wtng 
hardpoints. Various mixtures of stores can be mounted, includ- 
ing 250 and 500 pound bombs, G.E. Minigun six-barrel machi/ie 
gun pods, 500 and 750 pound napalmkbpmbs, and a variety of 
alr-to-surface rockets" (CDC; I10)?**!«^ 

"Other work in hand at Canadair Includes the prodiicfi-ou 
of ball valves for US nuclear submarines, 6700 of which were 
delivered last year ..." (CA; D.66/FP; F.20.65). 

J. G. Notman was also until recently vice-president oC 
General Dynamics Corp. of the United States. Canadair's piirent 
company. General Dynamics ranked seconci!^ighest~Ih U.S d>: 
fense contract awards for fiscal 1965 witli isi.i78 billion (NYT; 
Ja.16.66) and fourth highest for fiscal 1966 with $1.136 
(TW; D.5.66). 

Colin W. Wtbitar is a director of Hawker Slddeley Cunadi 
Ltd. The company manufactures artilleiy shells of variou}: 
sizes up to 125. mm and ammunition projectiles, and deslgni: and 
develops missile launchers (CDC; AO, A7, C48, C49). 'ni-.' 
Hawker Siddeley ' plant in Fort William, Ontario, produch 
external fuel tanks under a Department of Defense Production 
contract (CA; Ap.66). 




Orenda Ltd., owned 60% by Hawker Siddeley (FPSI; p.lSS), 
produces Jet engines for the US military (FP; D.17.66/FP; Ap. 
22.67) including the J-79 used in the F-104 aircraft (Guide; 
p.99). The F-104 flies regularly in Viet Nam (AW; p,34). The 
F-104, like the F-105/ carries a Vulcan cannon that shoots at 
the..rate of 6000 'rounds a minute (AW; pp.OOff and 142). 
In 1Ô65,: Orenda received a contract worth $4 million from the 
US Army "for the development of a 600 hp gas turbine for 
propulsion of a military surtace vehicle" (CA; M.65). Orenda 
also has a contract from the American LTV,. Aerospace Corp. 
to make Lance lightweight missile launchers (FP; 0.14.67). 

United Aircraft of Canada Ltd. owns the other 40% 
(Moody's Ind; p.2560) of Orenda Ltd. G.A. Hart is a director of 
UAC. UAC produces helicopter parts 'for. the US Defense De- 
partment (GM; Ag.g.67). lu PT-6 ;turbinc engine powers the 
U-21A US Army aircraft in service ln Viet Nam. The aircraft 
carries up to ten combat-equipped troops and is convertible 
into an air ambulance (CA; 0.67). Designated the YT-74 by the 
US military, the UAC engine also powers the OV-IO-A counter- 
insurgency, aircraft (CDC; 118). The OV,10-A is used in Viet 
Nam for "strike ' and reconnaissance missions" (AW; p.l29). 

UAC's parent company, United Aircraft Corp., manufactures 
napalm at its subsidiary. United Teclinology Center, Redwood, 
Californhj^^jRampgrt^ Ag.66). United Aircraft Corp. ranked 
third 6'iflSw| (^| tl)cfense Department's list of top contractors, 
fiscal '^wjj^^contracts worth $1.1387 billion (TW; DJS.66).> 

Rolls Royce Ltd. makes engines for the Phantom F.4M Jet 
fighter (LaN'C; N.9.67) and the Rolls Royce Spey engines have 
been selected for uae in the LTV fighter to be supplied to the 
US Air Force (FP; J1.15.67)...-Rolls Royce Canada Ltd., at its 
Montreal plant, is responsible': for the repair, overhaul-and 
testing of various engines, including tlie Spey and the Nene 
(CA: N.67). As well. Rolls Royce Canada Ltd. does contractual 
work for the Department of Defense Production (CA; M.65/ 
Ap.66/ A3.66;. J.A. Fuller is a director of Rolls Royce Canada 
Ltd. 

J. A. Fuller Is also a director of US Steel Corp., which 
in fiscal 1966Tecelved military contracts totalling $69.5 million 
and is listed sixty-fifth among the .US Defense Department's 
top contractors (TW; D.5,68). As part of its military^ wori^ 
US Steel Corp. supplies metal parts for Howitzer shells, and 
230 pound bomb bodies (Moody's Ind CU; p.2503). 

Moreover, Fuller is a director of Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada Ltd., as are Principal H. Rocke Robertson and .Thomas 
W. Eadie. Eadie is thé Chairman of the Board of Directors. 
Bell wholly owns Northern Electric Co, Ltd., its manufacturing 
arm. G. Maxwell' Bell and E.C. Wood are directors of Northern 
Electric. Northern Electric produces fire control transmitting 
and receiving equipment, and radar coders for guided missiles 
(CDC; A5, A13).The^'mpaity;has also "designed and develop- 
ed a wide range of ïbw^olsè" parametric amplifiers for use in 
troposcatter communication systems and military search radar", 
used by the US Air Force (CDC; A104). "All amplifiers are. 
designed to meet ver>' rigid military specifications" (CDC; 
A104I. As far back as 1962;j^I!joriihei^^ received a 

subMsontract for silicon trarilistonffo^ the US 

war contract to Honeywell (FP; F.24.l^HH|;' 

G. W. Beurke is a director of Imperial Chemicarindustries 
of Canada^Ltd., whlcli controls Canadian Industries Ltd. (CIL).^ 
C.^'BlafrfGardon (until recently a McGill Governor) and 
Senator Hartland de M. MoUon are CIL directors. CIL manu- 
factures bomb igniters, grenades, solid propcllants for guided 
missiles, complete rockets, components for land mines and for 
underwater mines. militar>- chemical agents, and herbicides 
: (CDC; A6-A12, A127). The company is exporting (to the USA) 
" ' aV rocket and cannon propellahts, as well as plastic 
5P»5tfierTtypes of explosives ^GM; Ap.7.67). CIL is shipping 
explosives to the US artillerj- shell makers (FP; 0.14.67) and 
received on November 16, 1965, through the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation (wholly owned by the Canadian govern- 
ment) a contract from the US .'Defense Department for 11 
million pounds of TNT (later increased to 16% million pounds) 



at twenty cents per pound. This 17 
nition depot in Crane, Indiana, 1 
250; sop pound.. alow drag bombs • 
yjetS Nani; Since Crane switched to : 
lalFi8%ing stored, used for flares: 
or passed on to other US inanvfactu 

H. Grevllle Smith was Preside 
is now a director of Uniroyal (196C 
Rubber Co. Ltd. Another director fro 
Uniroyal (1966) Ltd. tnakes| 
some US Army helicopters^ 
Canadian production contracts (Fl 
also produces herbicides (CDC; Ai: 
of fuel cells for the Northrop F-5. 
in Viet Nam (CA; March 1965/ A1 
Ltd. cells "are being used in most mi 
(CDC; 126). Among these planes a 
and the Beaver (CDC; 126> — Cs 
products used in vlet Nam (AW; ] 
supply the Ml 13 armed personnel 
M113 is used in Viet Nam (AW; p, 

Naugatuck Chemicals, a divisioi 
. "is shipping defoliation equipmentj^i 
The US is now stepping up Its'^efOlil 
particularly in the demilitarized 3 
American parent company is Uniroyi 
Co,, which ranked sixty-fourth, w 
the top 100 military contractors o 
for fiscal 1966. (TW; D.5.66) G. 
"Uniroyal Inc. 
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T. R. McLagan, in addition to 
other areas of war production. He is a 
-and Sperry Gyroscope Co, of Canad 
chief executive officer of Davie SI 
company produces combat vessels, la 
for guided missiles (CDC; A22. C29J 
many types of military electronic e< 
equipment, gyroscopic assemblies,' ; 
Vessentlal hi modern warfare? (CDi 
Gyro Compasses have been produce 
1212). BP Canada Ltd. receives de 
Department of 'Defense Production : 
Je.65). 

Canadian Petrofina Ltd, of wh 
director, also supplies aviation gaso 
as does Texaco Canada Ltd. (CA; 
H. J. Lang are directors of Texaco C 
by Its US parent company, Texaco 
$124 ($105.7) million in de fensafconi 
and ranked thirty-fifth (fofl WHI 
partment list of top . contracto^^ 

H.^J.:Idng,ls also president of 
neering CoiToratibn Ltd., which rece 
over a jniilion dollars for flight din 

Lang, moreover, is a member.'wil 
of the Canadian Industrial Preparei 
CIPA is an "organization for top iKu 
abreast of the US.jCahadaideféDsè 




and War Production 



.pacts, and production needs." CIPA plays a liaison role witli 
the Department ;.of^ Defense Production. It has helped secure 
places for Canadian iirms at US défense brief ings^CIPA visits 
US 'armed services facilities. In fall 1066, on a visit to tlie 
South Eastern United States, members saw a roocic Vietnamese 
village complex for battle training-and a school for demolition 
teams, and toured guided missile destroyers! On these trips, 
CIPA members 'are able to see their equipment in actual use 
(MS; D.6.66). 

Lang and Notman arc both directors of Canadian Marconi 
Co Ltd. SM. FInlayton is a director, chief executive officer and 
Chairman of the Board. The company manufactures electronic 
equipment, and airborne computers and indicators for navi- 
gational, and tactical . use (ODC; C20). It "participates exten« 
sively in . installation, opération and repair and overhaul of 
major military communications and electronic systems" (Guide; 
.p. 48). Canadian Marconi products include advanced lightweight 
helicopter Doppler navigation systems, and tactical radio relay 
equipment sold to the US Army in 1966 (FTC; 0.2.67). 

Two of their airborne navigation systems are for use in 
supersonic aircraft, including tlie F-lllD currently being built 
for the US .Air Force (MS; Ja.6.e8). As well, Canadian Marconi 
is expected "to benefit from the US anti-ballistic missile scheme*' 
(FTC; 0.2.67). 

N. R. Crump and G. A. Hart arc directors of International 
Nlcltci Co. of Canada Ltd. By order of the US Government, 
twenty^five percent of US niclcel for 1966 was to be used for 
- defense. Three US companies had to accept military orders up 
to 25% of their average monthly shipments. One of these com- 
panies was International Nickel Co., a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. (GM; 1966). 

A. Dtant Netbitt is a director of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Canada which receives Dept. of Def. Prod, contracts 
for aircraft tires (CA; Je.66). The parent cènipany. Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. in .the US, ranked forty-second with $83 
million on the US Defense Dept. list of top military contractors 
for fiscal 1985 (NYT; Ja.16.66) and forty-first with $130.5 
million for fiscal 1066 (TW; D.5.66). Included in Goodyear's 
military work is a US Air Force contract 'for airborne radar 
parts (Moody's Ind CU; p.2231) and a $9,358,151 US Army 
contract for tank parts (TW; D.5.66). 

Nesbitt is also director of two Canadian subsidiaries, 
Moffats Ltd..rand Avco of Canada Ltd., of Avco Corp. in the 
United' States. As part of its defense contracting, Avco Corp. 
is producing $13,145,000 worth of bomb fuses (NYT; My.11.67), 
and $20,257,000 worth of ballistic missile penetration aids 
for the US Air Force (Moody's Ind CU; p. 1815) and $25.984, 582 
worth of helicopter ;and^,aircraft engines^for^ihei. IJS} Army 
(Moody's Ind CU; p.l899):^Avco Corp. ranked 'twTntietli on 'the 
US Def. Dept.'s list of top contractors with defense contracts 
;totaiing $234 million during fiscal 1965 (NYT; Ja.16.66). 
twelfth with $506 million during fiscal 1966 (TW; D.5.66). 

Henr>' G. Bh-ks is also a director of RCA Victor Co. Ltd. 
The company operates in the radar and communications fields. 
"Broad band long haul communication systems have been de- 
veloped and supplied to meet military requirements. A large 
portion of their research Is being done on behalf of US military 
agencies" (Guide; p. 141). The parent company which owns 
RCA Victor Co. Ltd., RCA, ranked twenty-third with $214 
million on the top contractors' list for fiscal 1965 (NYT; Ja.6.66). 

E. P. Taylor, C. W. Webster, and G. W. Bourke are directors 
of Domtar Ltd., a large and diversified manufacturing company. 
Domtar Ltd., through its packaging division, Domtar Packaging 
Ltd., produces plastic ammunition boxes (CDC; A140). 

Anton C. McKIm, Petar M. Lains, Hart, Birks, and Nesbitt 
are directors of Consolidated Bathurst Ltd. This company owns 
Bathurst Containers Ltd. llicy manufacture wooden ammuni- 
tion boxes (CDC; A140). The auditors of Consolidated Bathurst 
Ltd. are Touche, -Ross, Bailey and Smart, (Moody's Ind, p.2530) 
the chartered accounting firm of Chantellor Howard I. Rots. 
Touche, Ross, Bailey and Smart are also auditors for Northern. 
Electric Co. Ltd. and for Canadian.Industrie8 Ltd. (CIL) (ARNE; 
Moody's Ind: p.2646). 



It is also worth noting that a substantial group of Go- 
vernors is associated with financial companies with investments 
in thé" war suppliers. For example, seven (recently eight) 
McGill governors (Chairman Jack Pembroke, Birks, Eadie, 
Lang, McLagan, Crump, Smith, ex-Governor Gordon) are di- 
rectors of the Royal Trust Company} and two (recently three) 
of Canadian Investment Fund Ltd. 

The funds managed by the Royal Trust Company Include 
Investments (FPSIF; p.213) in General Electric (no. 2 on top 
contractors list with $L187 billion for fiscal 1066), Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. (no. 41 with $130.5 million for fiscal 
1968), and in General Motors Corp. (no. 11 with' $508 million 
for fiscal 1966). Similarly, Canadian Investment Fund Ltd. (of 
which Governors Crump and Hart and cx Govcrnor Gordon are 
directors) owns securities (Moody's BFM; p.l450) in General 
Motors, General Electric, Standard Oil NJ. (no. 31 with $214 
million for fiscal 1966) and in Canadian Industries (CIL), to 
name a few. 

Ullithately, ,this type of tnoolvement dn the part of the 
McGill Governors is perhaps no better and' no worse thon 
what one might expect. The university is inevitably rooted in 

the social fabric. 

Where the university's highest authority is a body of men 
drawn from big business, the university will be implicated in 
war production, for in a warfare society big business goes toi 
war. This is important to grasp in order to begin to understand 
the various (crude or subtle) factors which (directly or in- 
directly) finaily influence university decision-making. More- 
over, as long as the social order remains what it is, this 
pattern will persist. Directorships may shift from year to year, 
governors may come and go or move from one company to 
another; but the sum of this activity will continue quatitatively 
unchariffed. 
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i: L J- n^tZ^ T ""S'"""/ pnpared for John 

Fokofej Boll Weevili column which was to reappear today. The 
Managmg Board decided to run it in ilt present format because 
oflts suilabilily fo Flux's theme, "The University and Society", a 
theme which we wish to expand upon in future istues of the 
Doily. Boll Weevils wiM appear next week h its regular format. 
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books ' 

Northrop Frye's 
"Modern Century" 



It ts not impossible that Tiie 
Modern Century is the most un- 
rnnipromisinRly tedious parody 
of nradcmtc thought ever ut> 
tered by a high priest of liter> 
ary criticism. The boolc contains 
the three sober lectures deliver- 
ed in the 1907 Whiddcn series 
at McMuater University. They 
must be read aloud to audiences 
of more than 350 people for the 
irony to reach its full, superb 
dimensions. 

Frye's use of ambiguity in 
these lectures might well be a 
literary device. He reminds his 
audience that contemporary art 
demands a consciously "critical" 
approach. Expanding on this 
theme he pronounces that "anx- 
icty" lends to instil the prefer- 
ence for unconscious "ideas" 
and .social "pressures" as op- 
posed to "rigorous" examin- 
ation of the assumptions under- 
lying behaviour. But "hope", 
McMastcr learns, lies in "active 
response", i.e. "anolysis" of 
presuppositions. Frye quite coti^ 
ceivably could have explained^ 
the nature of "anxiety", how 
it is generated, what a "cri- 
ticol" approach is, why "active 
response" ought to be prefer- 
red, and so forth; the omission 
of this information places these 
lectures in the classical didactic 
tradition and paves tho way for 
a colossal put-on. 

Fryc claims to sec two ar- 
tistic tendencicii at work in 
literary history: persuasive and 
revolutionary. Launching into 
t}ic persuasive he points out 
that "... the real basis for the 
opposition of (the true) artist 
and society^ Is^he^ilact that not 
merely ' communications media 
and public relations but the 
whole structure of society itself,- 
is an anti-art, an old worn-out 
creation that needs to be creat- 
ed anew." Judging from local 
standards of artistic sensitivity, 
few in McMaater audience real- 
ized that they were ear-to- 
mouth with iinti-art' an^ with 
the prototype of 'womout crea- 
tion'. It is a mark of significant 
parody that the immediate res- 
ponse is boredom; Frye's tra- 
vesty of persuasion succeeds 
admirably. 




Coimologiei 

The conclusion of these lec- 
tures appears to argue for two 
primary cosmologies. The first 
sees man and nature os the 
product of the same unifying 
external laws; thu second holds 
that "natural laws" flow from 
men and meet one another in 
dialectic or struggle. The people 
who embody these constructM 
purportedly adhere to "ritualS 
and converttion in the formed 
case, uml "uniilyHiK" of environ 
ment' and activity in the latter. 

The glory of these lectures is 
that they transpose "you, my 
audience, are blind" into "Ihey 
are deceived" or "modem man 
is insane". Frye can poke fun 
at academic stuffiness und hau- 
teur without risk that his gucr- 
rilla.warfare will be discovered. 

The audience is trapped by 
Frye's dry Hlylc, current ver- 
biiigc and disluiit tone into liu- 
livving that lieru is u miin with 
crucial itnd objective inforniu- 
tion. An opinion poll tukcn Jni- 
mediately following the' lectures 
is reported to hove shown thut 
70* of the listeners were im- 
pressed but only 30% could ex- 
plain why. Then again, the book 
. might be a crashing bore. 
^ ' * ♦ * 

The Modern Century. Three 
Iccturiii by Nurihrop Fryc. 12.1. 
pp. Toronta Oxford University 
Press Canadian Dranch). $3.00. 

. AARON RYND 

music 

Chanteuse of ow 
native heritage 

Of the cultural traditions of 
the 240,000 Indians ; across Can- 



m 



ada very little is known. Butf 
for ;.aeveral years - a French- 
Canadian singer has interpreted 
Indian tribal chants and has 
attempted to revive Canada's 
native hci itogc of Kongs. She ' 
is Adricnnc Ruy-Viiandrv, who 
was adopted by the Thunder- 
bird dun of the Mohawks of 
Cnughnawaun for her interest 
in their chants, and wus given 
[the V Indian name of Yohadio, 
[wnich means Clear Voice uf I he 
\ymidH. 

' Yesterday afternoon Mrs. 
Ro'y-Vilondré oppeored at Ma- 
rianopolis College and present- 
ed son^c selections from the two 
LP's of Indian folkloric songs 
which she has recorded. 

To thu bent of the toni toiii. 
and the chivhigwam (n gourd 
filled with pebblrs) she sings 
in u lilting s(>i)i'nno voice a 
wnr chunt of the Ojihways. 
Then a hiuinting iiml lyrical, 
almost oriental, Sckuiuiis lovu 
song. Thu Indian chnnts on hur 
, records uru MuiijfU^^iej^ori^ 
dialects whicK^i ^^^Yl lun. . 

drô learned f rom^^^^rius 
Barbeau, an historian 'noted for 
his efforts in preserving Indian 
musical culture. 

For her rendiliiiiis of Indian 
KongH, iniwt of whiih wcrv pre- 
sented for the Iir:4t time in tit-r 
rcciM-ding.s, .Mrs. lluy<Vilandrv 
won the top prize in tliu Cana- 
dian folkloric song-field in 1004. 
Recommended highly for those 
interested in ethnography and 
also for collectors of unusual 
recordings. 

* * * 
•"A Churnle of CnutjhnnMaga" 
and "Ten Tribes of Ten I' ro ^ 
vinccs", both on the PoIySof? 
label and available at thu 
McCill University Uookstorc 
at $5.38 with $1.00 ittudcnt 
discount. 

v.w. 



' nick ditcfcmnn 
YOHADIO 

. . 4 ipecial/if In Indian songs 



A l'Escale - 
Satire, Patriotisme 

Hamlet, Prince du Quibec, de 
Robert Gurik, mis* en scène da 
Roland Larocht; distribution: 
Benoit Girard, Henri Norbert, 
Pierre Thiriaulf, Marc Favreau. 

C'est, h ma connaissance, ]a 
première pièce satirique écrite 
et produite professionnellement 
au Québec — ceci, dojfi, vaut 
d'être souligné. La pièce de Ro- 
bert Gurik ne manque d'ailleurs 




INurae qualités ni d'Ingéniosité. 
L'auteur a réussi à faire enirer, 
au prix de quelques invraisem- 
blances cl parfois d'efforts la- 
borieux, n faire entrer l'actua- 
lité politique québécoise dans 
le moule de l'intrigue d'Hamlet, 
et c'est un tour de force. 

Cliaque personnage de Sha- 
kespeare reçoit - sa contre-par- 
tie "quibec 68": le Roi odieux 
est évidemment l'AnRln.Saxon, 
lia Heine est Notre Mere la 
Sainte Eglise (rolc qu'on a 
astucieusement donné à Henri 
Norbert!), le p&lë Polonlus de- 
vient le triste Pearson, son fils 
n'est autre que P.E.T., sa fille 
Jt'an rx!.sagc (que courti.sc puis 
rejette le "prince du Québec", 
Hamlel). etc. Bref, on a aban- 
donné h la risée du public tous 
les personnages publics qui de- 
vaient l'circ. Pour aider le pu- 
blic fi se retrouver dans ce cas- 
sr-têtc, chaque comédirn por- 
tait le masque caricatural du 
personnage qu'irrcpréscntait; ce 
qui résolvait le problème, cvi- 
drmmont, de trouver., vingt co- 
inédiriis qui aient,'- chacun^ l'al- 
lure de Lévesque, de Pearson, 
de Trudeau, etc. 

Mais, Justement, il y a trop 
d'ingéniosité dans la fabrication 
de l'intrigue : on sent trop, à 
chaque in.sinni, l'rffnrt Inho- 
rieiix, l'art de nicllre ensemble 
dr.s mnrconux qui ne vont pas 
ensemble, de mener a terme une 
intrigue inexistante. Car le fond 
polil lquç^j|dc^pH|cc se résume 
à quclqucs^nras^s'typiqucment 
ridicules des politiciens, ces 
mots qu'on connaît depuis des 
années cl qu'il est drolc de rc- 
klrpuvrr .sur la scène. L'imilniion 
'de Macbird, de Barbara Cirs- 
son, est d'ailleurs flagrante : au 
lieu de parodier Macbeth, on 
prend Hamlet comme canevas. 
Mais Barbara Rnrsnn avait, par 
hasard, une intrigue bien pré- 
cise et toute faite h roller à 
l'i'.itrigue de Macbeth : le meur- 
tre du. Kennedy. Tàndls;^<iuc 
dans le cns présent, on voit mal 
pourquoi Ourlk a choisi llamlct 
plutAl que Phère, ou Le Cid. 

Autre chose: le lyrisme pa- 
triotique n'avait rien à faire 
dans une pièce satirique. Les 
grands élans du beau et jeune 
Hnmlct en face des ridicules et 
pft'élcntieux fédéralistes avaient 
de quoi gêner. On a beau être 
indépendantiste, on va voir une 
..snlirc pour s'amuser, pas pour 
pleurer d'alt(;ndri.si;enu'nl. 

Louis-Bernard ROBITAILLE 
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Hardy and Camus 
on the screen 

Old media form the content 
of new media.* So says the 
ubiqnitous McLuhan. In this 
context, (be film >8s carried 
on ■ muddled affair with the 
novel almost from birth. ¥et 
(he numerous adaptaUons bom 
of this union are seldom sat- 
isfying. 

For most film-goers . a eom- 
parlson of film and book Is Ir- 
relevant. Or unfair. However 
when the author Is widely read, 
comparisons will Inevitably be 
made. It is not a question of 
film versos book, but - of (he 
problems and pUfalls of (he 
(ransformadon of (he Inherent 
properllrs of each medium. 

Two of the mnjor adaptations 
now playing in Montreal arc 
Hardy's Far from (he Madding 
Crowd (directed by .Tohn Schles- 
ingerl and Camus' l'Etranger 
(directed by Luchino VIscontI). 
Some of the problems of trans- 
formation arc evident in the 
failure of one and the success 
of the other. Both films use 
great care In reproducing the 
novel and both employ major 
"stars" to carry the central 
roles. That Julie Christie has a 
smaller range and credibility 
than I'Elranger's Marcello Mas- 
troianni Is but the first prob- 
lem of Far from (he Madding 
Crowd. 

WESSEX 

The film faltlifully repro- 
duces the nI1-linpi)rlniil We.xscx 
ro«mlr>'.slde of Hordy's novels. 
Tho cnninra work is pcrfccl. 
But althougli the Importance nf 
nature is evident. It never 
seems to Intrude on, dominate 
and foreshadow the actions of 
the characters as it dues in the 
novel. We know It's there but 
it runs a distant seetmd to our 
involvement with the ' charac- 
ters in the film mediiim. 

That a cloud crosses the sun 
Is mucli less Important than a 
closc-up of a grimace on Chris- 
tie's face. At the same time, 
Hardy's charnrters, • rising like 
the author from the Victorian 
glonm. arc expo.sed In their 
constant flirtiitlon with the 
melndraninlic. In the novel, the 
conflicts, the minor triumphs 
and recurrent tragedies may be 

(Contimunl on page 8) 






r[E TERM '•underground"" has been bandied about 
the North American film scene for almost a decade, 
and by now is a fairly well-known adjective describing 
a certain type of film or film-maker. Yet the meaning 
of this word still remains an enigma to many movie, 
viewers; and many. of those (wI>o believe they under-J 
stand it harbour many misconceptions about it. 

In the first place the word underground itself 
has definitè^MiUngs' and these meanings do make 
some Mnse'wïiênf applied to certain films. Since the 
early twenties, films have been made which have gone 
(beyondjibe^'Umitayi^^ political and 

rTCxaat^oraP^oiWtab^^^^ early 
such expressionists were called "avant-garde** or "ex- 
perimental**, they hare also been "underground** In the 
sense that their persistence In contravening the ac* 
ceptcd standards of society forced them into a secret, 
almost conspiratorial ; existence^ liiy^^covenunent and 
church in many countries (as were politically imper» 
missible movements). ^ 

In 1930 the premiere of Luis Bunuel's surrealistic 
L'Age d'Or provoked riots in^ Paris, was banned and 
ordered destroyed 'immèdiately by "the government 
censors. (Miraculously a print survived and. is now 
deemed acceptable for public consumption — being 
screened, for example, at the New York Film Festival 
in 19M and at the French Pavilion at Expo 67). 

The underground film-maker, however, often differs 
much from his politically-inclined counterpart In that 
the former is muehj^ora^pnc'emed with accomplishing, 
his choseV'olijMtivM'InMl^^ present, rather 

than spending years tryînc to improve the film climate 
so that in the future he may practice what he believes. 
Thus Bunuel left France, seeking freedom of expression 
first in the United States and later in Spain and 
Mexico. 

IN THE late forties and fifties many American .artists 
suffered similar impression of tiieir^w^^ left 
the States for self-imposed exiles in eoiîtîhèntar En- 
rope, where the situation was supposedly freer. Many 
othersi however, especially young, independent film- 
makeirsli' remained to fight censorship laws and social 
pressure?; but until . more freedom could be gained, 
they were forced to go underground. Aiid under such 
conditions we may even refer to the makers of these 
films as being part of a movement, for they share 
the common goals of defying and lashing out against 
prescribed rules. Thus when the term underground 
was first being applied to these youthful, protesting 
film-makers,' there was good reason for it to catch on, 
whether or not the first users of the adjective meant 
it specifically to refer to the conspiratorial nature, of 
their works. 



Another reason that has been -given for the use 
\ of this particular name is somewhat less dramatic, 
yet it probably also has some merit. It is simply that 
because these movies were not allowed normal thea- 



groups gathered in some dark comer of the film- 
maker's or friend's home. The most logical such place, 
of course, would be the basement and, ergo, one refers 
to these showings aa underground. 

IN^jMANY respects to limit om^B^ccnoMption of the 
Underground film to the disMn^|ffSul|i)rotesting 
aspects would be a misleading and, unfair analysis. .This 
is most true today. For what has always been the 
most distinguishing characteristic of all "avant-garde", 
"experimental" or "underground" films is the pèrsonal 
and completely independent manner in which they are 
conceived and executed. 

"^rtually frotn the. very beginnings of the motion 
picture, the médium has been restricted in its use 
and application to a highly successful form of mass 
entertainment and/or propaganda. High costs of equip- 
ment and production made it necessary for the finished 
product to have wide appeal to people willing to pay 
money to s^e it. Large complex companies exercised 
almost complete control over movio-making, with littie 
room for the radical ideas of the individual, especially 
those whose ideas tend away from or against the 
traditional, easy-to-follow, narrative form of theme 
presentation. 

Until after the second world war, only a few per- 
sistent and dedicated individuals were able to use the 
film medium to create ideas and Images |different- from 
this conmercial fare. It should be, remembered that 
many early experimenters such as Bunuel and Cocteau 
were able to create their works only with the aid 
of financial backing from wealthy, non-commercially 
Inspired patrons. 'Obviously such support is not easily 
come by. 

The modem American underground has been made 
possible not Just by the desire of creative individuals 
to express themselves in -film. The increasing availa 
bility in recent years of film equipment and suppliei 
(8 mm as well as 16 mm), was no doubt the most * 
important single factor in the emergence of these 
personal films. Certainly earlier movements in other 
countries and in the States provided a basis and an 
inspiration for some present-day film-makers. Also, the 
contributions of many of the first members . of the 
post-\;rar Americaii underground (such as Maya Deren) 
in personally publicizing their own works and those 
of others/and of encouraging and helping young people 
to express themselves in film, have played their part. 

Nevertheless, the most potent force in determining 
the continuity and expansion of the underground today . 
is simply that young people, with little or no experience 
and with' tiny amounts of money; to° spend, are .able ) 
and anxious to be directly andJ'peraomUK^Jnvolycd. 



People, all over North America .snd^ 
and otu^dirty their hands In film, even without ever 
having heard of "avant-garde", "experimental**, Maya 
Deren, or even Hollywood for that matter. 



IT IS a curious, though natural .commentary on the 
nature of our technological society that the term 
underground has already lost much of its original 
meaning just as popular film-writers and sociologists 
are starting to try to understand the phenomenon. 

This is so because .many of the authors write about 
the underground aa it was, or rather, as it is supposed 
to have been ten years ago.' Perh'apa at àiat 'time the 
protesting and dissenting elements (botH thematic and 
technical) were the most important aspects of those 
films, and were so radical as to force them underground. 
Today, however, other factors seem to have more in- 
fiuence on the work of many personal film-makers. 

As has been shown, this new breed ow'es its exis- 
tence more to technical changes than .to Ideological 
allegiance to a continuing school. Tlius no longer is it 

even possible to consider the underground (in a broad 
sense) as a movement, i 

What drives many of the modem underground ex- 
perimenters Is simply the urge to express beauty, to 
cxplorie, or Just to have fun.. Technically their films 
'range^from the Incompetent to the polished look of 
the expert craftsmen; they may be so jarringly edited 
and disjointed as to be excruciating to watch. They 
' may be so simple and boring as to seem pointless. 
They may be completely plotless, or so complex as to 
be hardly intelligible. In other words, what is referred 
td today as underground Is as great In variety and 
scope' as could possibly be expected from individuals 
ruled only by their own diverse personalities and owing 
allegiance to none. 

Social and legal changes have also had great impact; 
Whereas many personal films quite literally had to be 
shown in secret underground locations a few years ago, 
today these same movies are being booked in commer- 
yg^Ljiestoblishhients froni. coast {to coast in Canada as 
Pv^^rlSs^ the US. This new, public acceptance of the 
underground's right to exist and be seen has negated 
most of the original meaning of the term. 

In fact this term of convenience has lost so much 
of iu original fiavour that it has already been dis- 
carded by many of those closest to the scene. So the 
next time you see a. reference to the "New American 
Cinema" or the "personal" cinema, do not be bewildered. 

Nevertheless the battle with the censors over the 
rights of the artist to free expression has yet to 
be completely won. For example, two films to be shown 
tonight by the Film^Speiety^J|cIati^^^^^^ 
former possibly one ' of ^tw^ost^bra^^ filnis ever 
made anywhere and the latter one of Warhol's better 
efforts (which isn't saying much), did not ' receive 
k approval from the Quebec Onsor Board for com- 
mercial public release in this province. Somehow, On-, 
tario's censor did not feel the same way, as he 
released it for a public screening in Toronto the Good 
last summer. 
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Hardy and Camifs,,, 

(Continued from page 8) 
real and involving but there is 
always the wider view in the 
baclcground. In cinemascope, 
paradoxically, that": perspective 
'Is reduced and our attention is 
focused on the characters. We 
feel and Identify with them 
more closely and the 'scope of 
the novel eludes us. 

While Ilardr suffers from 
this literal translation, Caraus 
seems to profit In the film 
l'Etranger, It Is precisely this 
element of cinematic involve* 
ment that helthtens the Impact 
of .the novel, , 

As Mcunaulti the" " "hero!', 
sUtcs at the beginning, this Is 
a simple story. A man commits 
a senseless murder and is con- 
victed and executed. Once more, 
the physical environment plays 
an Important part in both novel 
and film. A blinding sun, heat- 
baked roads, whitewashed hous- 
es, sweat-stained shirts, the 
escape of the ocean; the sim- 
plicity and unity of these Im- 
ages and their direct emotion- 
al appeal is more effective In, 
film than Hardy's mystical 
countryside. 

HOSTILE WORLD 

The oppressive heat forms a 
metaphor for the hostile yworldi 



in which Mcursault is an alien 
— a stranger.' He exl.sls with- 
in but apart from a world of 
Insane inconsistencies and it Is 
h|s refusal to compromise him- 
self and accept these insanities 
that condemns him. He Is ex- 
ecuted for not crying at his 
mother's funeral and not be- 
ilcvlng In nod rather than for 
committing a murder. The 
strength and relevance of 
Camus' hero Is not his protest, 
but his lack of Ideology, his lack 
of passion. He simply does not 
feel In the conventional way. 

In allowing us* to feel what 
Meursaolt does not. In a way 
that a book eanitot, the film 
sneeeeds. . It. b ■ thto^lnvolvement 
t|iat weîmi to add •''new dimen- 
sion to our underatandinx of 
Mcursault and the world he 
eannot. come to terms with. 

ADAM SYMANSRY 

I 

Sondwich Theater 

6 S S Musical 

For those of you who, like 
myself, have trouble telling 
one Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
etta from another. How to 
, Write your Own Gilbert and 
DSnlUvan Opera, this week's mu- 



^i c oooo6ooooccoocooooooip c < 



sical offering at Sandwich 
Theater, is Just perfect. What 
Rosemary de Catanzaro and 
Peter Sutlers have done is to 

adapt a score by Anna Russell - a—»-» — 

in ordei' to explain whatimakesM-Of things in this production of 
G and S tick. The result Isfen^ the La Dolce Vita Opera Com 



badly-in-nccd-of-tuning upright 
piano : her overture (written 
by Mr. Subcrs) had Just the 
'right touch of "whimsy that set 
the mood for the entire, pro- 
duction. 

La Dolce Vita ' 

Those familiar with the year- 
ly Savoy Sucioty shows find 
themselves recognizing all sorts 



tertalning, funny, and wcll-rc 
hearsed. ' 

In addition to Miss Cantan- 
zaro and Mr. Subcrs, the cast 
includes Susan Cochrane and 
Nicholas Gmur. Although all 
four were marvelous, with 
good stoge presence. It was per- 
haps Mr. Gmur's hammlsh. te- 
nor that stole what was, from 
the audience's viewpoint, too 
short a show. 

The adaptation was (iuIIcà^ 
effectively singed for the sinnir 
Union Theater: a stage bare 
except for four chairs, a piano 
adorned with flowers ond an 
Intriguing blue candle which. 
In the face of last week's Sand- 
wich Theater production, sets 
one wondering whctlicr It 
means something or not, Carole 
Spencer did a fine Job of ac- 
companying on the tjnion's 



pnny. There's the slckeningly 
sweet soprano, the hefty alto 
(ond Miss Cantazaro Is a bit. 
unfair in calling herself fat — 
she's quite pretty), the spindly- 
legKcd baritone who recites 
sons» as If lliere were n time 
limit Imposed on his efforts, 
nnd' the vacuous tenor 'whose 
rendition of "do-do-de-oh-do" 
Is about the funniest thing I've 
heard since Kate Smith sang 
Love for Sale). 

' . - . ^ 

^l»j,Thc^^ silly names 

^ke^Pneumonln Vanderfellcr 
nnd Hclly Hunlnn and Dnndc- 
linn, nnd even the ubitiultous 
(for Gilbert and Sullivan) nurse 
who has managed to switch ba- 
bies around with'alarmlni; skill. 
In short the production con- 
denses what is most wonder- 
fully ludicrous about O and S, 
nnd Is performed with alarm- 
ingly attractive sincerity. 



The lighting is effective, espe- 
cially during Miss Cochrane's 
soprano lament and the Madri- 
ral. Some of the words were a 
bit difficult to understand, but 
this is partially due to my woe- 
ful Ignorance In matters Sa- 
voyard, and partially diie to 
the size of the audlenre, which 
muffled much of the sound. My 
major complaint must be that 
How to Write your Own Gilbert 
and Sullivan Opera Is too short 
— It Is an entertaining show 
and one that could possibly 
have been lengthened. . 

The production, directed by 
Mr. Subera. will be seen today 
and Monday only at 1 pm in 
the Union Theater. It's a show 
too amusing to be missed. 

Humphrey de TORQUEVILLE 
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RENT A 

TAPiRkORDER 

for Long , or Short Periods 
MlliiiM 277.8329 




Pre Med Society 

presents 

Dr. Sam Herlich 

I to speak on 

'Transplantations are HAIR to stay" 
1 pm Friday 9" S V* 




HILLEL AND YAVNEH 

\ Co'Sponsored 

Melaya Moike 
Party Saturday Night 

7:30 pm Feb. 10 

At Hillel House 
Refreshments & Entertaimnent 



THE 
MACDONALD 
LASSIE 



••••••••• 



• • • 



An opportunity to buy 



0 new 

VOLKSWAGEN /68 

Initial monthly payments of $25 
and a down payment of $100 / 

(A 4% discount will bjeitfliVq ^^ udents) 
For further details see : 

Mr. Ch. Lemaire, Rep. of ;i^Pepular Auto Sales Ltd. 
5A4i St-Hobert 
Phone» 274-5471 



YOUNG MODERNS 

SHOWUP IN 
PURE WOOL 



Glenayr 



mm 



SWEATERS, 
SKIRTS, SLIMS 



Whether you're off for a 
day. onijn. of an evening 
of fn^mprand chatter, 
you'il^feei^relaxed in 
this "Lohdo'nRib" mock- 
turtle pullover with long 
sleeves and neck zipper. 
Just imagine— machine- 
washable, 100% English 
Botany wool in lots of 
new shades for Fall. To ' 
compliment your'^sweat- 
er, these perfectly tailored 
pure wool worsted slims 
woven from 100% super- 
fine English Botany. 
They're dry-cleana^le 
and perfectly dyed-to- 
match any Kitten Botany 
wool sweater. At all fine 
shops everywhere. 



mm 



Without tUi kiwi "iâ^'^ic^ itbttotasenuIiwKITTEN. 
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Tribe nips Loyola 54 
in putl( playoff surge 

by MURRAY SEGAL 

Following the yellow brick rood to a playoff spot, the 
..;|ce^lodiàn$;<^ininùs such glittering stars as Captain George 
: |Ho{l'lt<w>>^ KemSutherlond, and Mike Corber, nipped the league 
.||gB^^ Loyola Braves 5-4 jost night in the Winter Stadium. 

■ Follo\yIng tlic yellow brick Tlic "Leak" appeared a little 



Rerfmen fiieef Queen's Aere fonigftf 



road to a playoff spot, the ice 
Indians, minus sucli glittering 
stars as Captain George Hamil- 
ton, Ken*. Sutherland, and Mike 
Corber, nipped Uhc. league lead- 
ing Loyola Braves 54 last night 
in the Winter Stadium. 

Tribe Coach John Taylor, 
faced with gaping holes in his 
squad's lineup, inserted centre 
Tim Kerrigan and winger Dave 
Gamble as the second defensive 
core. 

Needless to say Gamble and 
Kerrigan were' spectacular .as 
they were not on the Ice for any 
of the Loyola tallies. , 

Tribe puckcater Marty ."Leak" 
. Trait played one of his stronger. 
f games blocking thirty five shots. 



shnky towards the end of the 
contest as he let two goats off 
the sticks of Danny Lynam and 
Barry Fislier slip by him in the 
last two minutes. 

Mike Thomassin opened the 
scoring as he tallied on a partial 
breakaway to give the Braves a 
14) lead at the twenty minute 
mark. But the Tribe came back 
strong in the second period with 
three markers and effective 
checking. 

Diminutive pivot Ken Kabbash 
fired home a sharp angled fif- 
teen footer past Brave goalie 
,John McNainara at the 10:32 
point of the second . frame. 

Titc Tribe's Graeme Tennant 
made it 3-1 seconds later as he 



W.A.A. ELECTIONS 

Nominations are hereby called ior 
PRESIDENT OF W.A.A. 

THE NOMINEE MUSTt 1) be a woman student proceeding 
to a degree; 2) have attended McGill or Macdonald for 
Iwo consecutive years; 3) have passed all subjects taken 
the previous year; 4) hove hod experience in the Genlral 
Council of McGill WAA or within the WAA organization 
at Macdonald. 

DEADLINE — N O i^ïi N^^T^I O N 
HANDED IN TO THE ATHLETICS OFFICE, RVC BY 
TUESDAY,JEj|RjJIAff.20th, 8 pm 

All nomination 'forriwWmuM^eoma only the' following 
statements < "We, the undersigned students, nominate 

for the position of President of WAA." 

Nomination sheets must be signed by 25 nominators to- 
gether with their year and faculty and countersigned by 
thé candidate. 

MEETING FOR ALL NOMINEES will be held Wed. 
Feb. 21, In WAA Office, RVC at 1:15 pni 

iELEGTIONSiFEBRUARYéîathi 



McGill Winter Carnival 

Psychedelic Light Show 

-. Music by 

The Carnival Connection 
and 
The Staccatos 



Sat. Feb. 17th 



$2.50 per couple 



Cagers battle for share of title 

by MIKE BOONE 

The Redmen baslcelball squad gets a chance to tie for the OQAA lead tonight when 
they face the Queen's Golden Gaels in the gym at 8 pm. A win by tlie Redmen would force 
a playoff for the championship. 



The Redmen were beaten by 
lis points in Kingston last week 
and, should they win, the mar- 
gin would have to exceed 16 if 
the playoff Ms to be held i here. 
Olhcru'ific, bacic to the lion's 
den. It appears doubtful that 
the Redmen can win by more 
than 16. However, they will win. 

Must hold Walsh 

In the Kingston game, the 
Redmen were destroyed by hard- 
driving guard Ron Walsh. Walsh 
was guarded by Jack Wcsscl and 
Jack Ls the first to admit, that 
he'll need help tonight if he's'^to' 
do an adequate defensive Job. 
ir WaLsh is held, the Redmen 
will win easily. 

Another key factor in the game 
will be the rebounding of Jeff 
Van Harlcsvcldt. Van H was a 

knocked in an Eric Klinkdff re- 
l>ound, and witli the siren about 
to sound Indian Brian Galbraith 
converted some poor Loyola 
clearing into the third Tribe 
marker of the period. 

Following ' Graeme Tcnnanl's 
second goal of the evening and 
Mike Kazakoffs successful break- 
away effort, the Braves came 
to life and chopped the margin 
to" 5-4. However Loyola could 
not lock the game even after 
lifting their nctmindcr in favour 
of a sixth attacker. 



towet of strength against Bish- 
op's on Tuesday and will have 
to be equally effective to stop 
Queen's from totally controlling 
the boards. All fans must pray 
that Big Jeff is on for tlic game. 

Hurley, Zimmer are keys 

In addition to tlic aforemen- 
tioned factors, the Rcdmen's 
shooting must improve to win 
tlic game. Rcdmcn shooting 
means Stove Hurley and Sheldon 
Zinimcr. Zimmer, as everybody 
who has ever spoken to him 
knows, is an OQAA all-star and 
a" deadly scorer. That was last 
year. So far this season, Zimmer 
lias been lcs.s than a sensation. 
Kortunalciy, he has started to 
hit again recently. He will have 
to hit tonigliU 

Then. thcre'.s the Steve Hurley 
pi'oblcm. Some wilt rcniembcr 
Hurley's glory days with last 
year's JV team. He led the In* 
dians to n league title, scoring 
45 poinLs' in the championship 
game. Hurley was supposed to 
do things for the Redmen. So 
far, he's been a disappointment. 
Hurley has played a few good 
games and quite a few miserable 
nne.s. Depending on how recent- 
ly you .spukc to Ills coach, Hur- 
ley's problem has been cither 
passing, dribbling or shooting. 
Nobody really knows what's the 
matter with Hurley. If he can 



shake out of his slump, the Red- 
men will be a different team. , 

Fan* needed 

Tonight's game should be one 
of the year's best. From previous 
experience, the Redmen play 
their best games before large 
crowds of partisan fans. Get the 
message, honky? Come to the 
game and don't hesitate ,to 
sneeze, burp and curse loudly 
during Queen's fouf shots. Get 
drunk before the game. It's the 
only way. If you don't drink, 
tliink of something else. 

Blues, Rags and Hollers : A 

certain JV coach has been poison- 
ing the cars of one of my col- 
Iragucs concerning tlic quality 
of lledmen reporting... His logi- 
cal course of faction would be to 
write a letter to the VaUy air- 
ing ills grievances..., He'd have 
(lone this by now but I under- 
' stand the Athletics Department 
docsn:i trust him with anything 
sharper titan a crayon. 



Sports Ed.'t Note 

Afi/:c Boone, jlamhoyant 
Redmen basketball renter 
who writes xoHh a difference, 
has been rehired until further 
notice. His sentiments regard- 
ing his last story appear today 
in the letters to the editor 
eolumiiSi 



Classified 

WINTED : FEMUE TO tmi (urnished ipilt- 
mcnt wilh tiro olher |iitt. Princi AiUiur & 
St. Ufbain. t60 monUily. ««-4401. 

1 ROOM MODEM APAIITHEHT (Ourochtr). 1 
1i« Iciso, lurniihed or untinnithed. Immeiliitt 
wwpwcy. Will Mctidce. Wl-SMO. 486-7M8. 

fO» S>IE 

EXeiTINC IHEISSL red itlti, 210 cm _ 
Marker Rnlomit ind Heridi loe. leTrjppeur 

Elittt (8>,/î) boots in eiceHsnt coniitioni 

tu m/. 

(225. I. McLean, 



LOST 



HANIU ENVELOPE with 3S portriit photoi, in 

vicinily n( Sleiv.iil niie. anil Union. Call 
Ceoi£c ûl 84J 6M0. 

ONE PAIR BLUE SHOES nilh red trim in 
jhoebat. belwcen the Union and Pitenen 
Hall. Reward. Phone i 93S 6440. 

"MODEim FRENCH" dont j'ai besoin. Aidet 
un nuudit anilait i Panset y done I J'attendi, 
(III Slu. I 747-8561. ■ 

rOUND 

PAIR OF CUSSES IN A BROWN CASE, iniasset 

by Rri Tjirlor Co. Ltd.) in Lfocock lU, 
Mordar, Feb. 5. Call RhonJa, 605-3673. 

CLORIt CREIN : your hat <k3% found In 
Leacock. nont Rhonda, 6»-3(i73. 



HONOA — »5 CC, 196t. 
931 6937 after 6. 



SKI SWEATERS - HAHDKNIT, II4P0RTED. S$% 
of Montreal relail prices. Drop in int time at 
W Prince ArUur W. or. caU,t45-4fc6. 

RECORD PUTH am) tape recorder. rie«t call 
Shant. 842ai6 betore 3 pm. 

. TO REKt - 

INDOOR PARRINt on Dsnicher. Niihllf and 
weekends or nwniiilr. Phoni Bill at 843 6406. 



EXPERT TYPIST, HIGHLY flUALIFIED, good 
education, speclaliiing in term papers, theses, 
manuscripls. Professional work at reasonable 
rales. Prompt delivery. CRescent 2 1083. 

HOME TVPINS, electric machine. 2S^ per paie. 
. Thetct,-lfrm.paptn,>. fttarL-'mannctiptt, la- 
portf, iiolei,'^alc; W-1S2S." ' ■ 



RIOES 



RlOE WANTED TO NEW HAVEH C«nn. fcb. 
IS or 16. Will share cipenset. Please call 

Icnnifet - 033 5M3. 



STUDENTS 

Come one, come all 
For your annuol chest x-ray 

\VHO — Commerce 

WHERE - 517 Pine Av. W. 

TIME — 9 am - 12 noon — 1 pm - 3 pm 

WHEN - Feb. 12th to Feb. 16th incl. 



I : : ' : . 



HAPPINESS IS - a ride to Boston for two 
mademoisellet on February DIh or 14tli. Flione 
B42-53?9 aller S pm. 

RIDE WANTED to New York City over Carnival 
weekend. Will share eipensei. Call TanI — 
933-7805. 

TUTDRIH6 

CALCULI/S I For eicellent calculus tutarin| by 
a filth year electrical engineerini studeni, 
call Peter at 933-5900. 

SPANISH (ALL UVEU), French, lUlian, Scan, 
dinavian languagcs (Danish, Norwegian, Swe- 
dish) eiplained and Uugbt by Daniel — 931- 

29/2. ■•■ . 

, ■ - . •MI8CItmiieBi'ift^rj=\W&i- 

FOR THE PRICE OF TWO BtIS TICKETS or oni 

pack ol cigarettes per day, you can have 
"the Equity". Call Ballanlyne 866-6705 for 
an appointment. 

PRE4IE0 : StK life dviindling — no breath 
problems — rtmcdy in store. S Vt Fridiy 
9th - 1-2 p.m. 

ART SHOW open to non resident mtmbirs. 
Painting, drswing, sculpture, photography, 
commercial art Prites. Enter at main desk. 
Royal Victoria College before Feb. 19th. 

FAR OUT UNLIMITED t Creative photography 
of all typ^s. Enlargements from subject; 
photo, negatives — up to 16" t 20".' Pro- 
fessional lesulti at ridiculouily low prices. 
Think and then call i 843-6640 evenings . 

MOC SKI TRIP Sunday Feb. lllh.. Ml. Êcïiô! 
$S.50 includes tow, transportation and ski 
lessons. Bus(«i) leave 7i4$ a.m. from Rod- 
dick Gates. Tickets at Union Box Otfirt. 
Tickets for Feb. 4th. valid on Feb. lllh., 
otherwise refundable at Boi Olllce until FrI- 
day feb. 9th. 

VIC O'BRIEN DISC SPINNER] for ill your 
entertainment needi. vie — 255 460S, Andr 
— 256^398. 

M.O.C. MEMBERS i For transportation to 
Shawbridge for Sno-SkI, Feb. 9-11, (a weekend 
of skiing, snowshoeing, broomhall. unuare danc- 
int >f all call Desmond i 637-3239. 

CASTLE COPTINt - looks like Xeroi - M 
It isn't, low sludant rates. Also, mimeograph. 
im Shartrooka W., Boon 6. 1494493. Houri i 
9-5. 

M.O.C. CARNIVAL SRI TRIP, Friday Feb. \m 
to Mt. Sutton. Eicellenf skiing, no crowds. 
V:.SO Inrludes all day ikl life ticket end re- 
turn transoortalion, (St.OO for season sub- 
'criben). Bus leaves Roddick Cstea 7i4S le- 
turns 7 pn.'- Andrea .Watson 672-SU7 for ad- 
diHenal- lnferw allo n. * 

GIRLS MAKE MONEY In your ipari timt sell- 
ing cosmetics. For more Informallon phone 
Michael — nIghU, 484-7265. Irving, wcel- 
end«. 7331678. 

WINTER CARNIVAL Lucky Ticket Draw (or 
CofonaUon Concert i N-32t F-4}) N-23t U-4I. 
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League doomais battle 



Reds prey on Gaels tomorrow 

by SEYMOUR KAUFMAN 

The hockey Redmen will have the dual objective of snapping a five game losing streak 
and climbing out of the league cellar when, they battle the Queen's Golden Gaels tomorrov/ 
night at 8 pm In the Winter Stadium. 




The Gaels who have the honour 
of sharing last place with the 
Rcdmcn, have, been having trou- 
bles scoring goals this season, 
y beating the opposing netmindcrs 
" only twenty-six times in eleven 
games. Only the Guelph Gryphons 
have a smaller total with twenty- 
five- goals in ten outings. The 
Gaels, however, have in recent 
games shown a better scoring 
punch, getting~six goals in their 
last outing against the Université 
de Montréal Carabins (although 
losing iB-6). The fact that they 
hold a 2.1 victory in the only 
meeting this year with the Red- 
. men makes the Kingston Kilties 
a definite threat to the victory- 
starved Red and "White. 

Craig In nets 

Redmen head coach Dave Copp, 
highly discouraged at his team's 
miserable showing in the won- 
lost columns, will try to plug up 
what he feels is the weak spot 
in the lineup by starling rookie 
Dave Craig in nets. Craig, whô 
has seen action in two league . 
games so far against Queen's 
and Laval, is the logical choice 
to fill the vacancy created by the 
■ . graduation of Bruce Glencross 
ia|»i«;ÂfvMf|Mid CoDD plans to play 
PfcSîîlinittc majority ,of the 
team's remaining four games. 

"If Craig plays well against 
Queen's, win or lose, hell goal 
the next game against Montreal," 
said Copp. 

• Offensively the Redmen seem 
to be embarking on better days 
Mitho. third line of Jim Valeria- 
!no«; 'Tlick" Walker and Jean Du- 
péré hâve finally found the scor^ 
ing touch with Walker and Du- 
péré each scoring once at Guelph. 
The line has been one of the 
best defensively for the team 
ever since their formation just 
after the Christmas recess ond 
their Inability to score has been 

Uemen, grunters 
in acf f on fomorrow 

Both the Redmen Swimming 
and wrestling squads see action 
this weekend, as the gruntcrs 
flit across town to pariicipate In 
the Provincial Novice Champion- 
ships and the splashers travel to 
St "Jean to compete In tho CMR 
Invitational Meet > . ■ 

î-i*tÇ6Bch Fouad Kamal's swim- 
mers''get another crack at Platts- 
burgh State, whose team has 
edged out the Reds twice, as well 
as SGWU, U de M and CMRj ;,; ; 

.The wrestlers are fresh off a 
"f^vïcfêry over Sir George and a 
narrow weekend loss to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. The Blues 
edged out the Redmen 78-68, the 
Reds losing 10 points by defaiilt. 



a source of concern for both the 
players and Copp. 

The other forward units have 
been scoring - consistently and 
Copp feels It Is best to stick 
with the regular combinations 
tlian start switching players so 
late in the season. 
"I don't know what to expect. 



If the team plays well in front 
of Dave (Craig) we should be 
able to beat Queen's. It's a funny 
thing : wc haven't, I feel, played 
a bad game since Christmas and 
look where wc arc. Still I think 
we cnn heat Queen's and then 
take on Montreal Carnival night," 
Copp said. 



Happenings at Hillel 

Friday, February 9 1pm at Hillel House 
Recording of 

"Fossil or Nation : the Wsioric del?ate 
between Prof. Arnold J. Toynbee and . 
Ambassador Yaakov D. Herzog" 



When Hippies 

were ^ 
- in^teyer 
Moyse hdll to Feb; 




Tickets at Union Box Off ice 
$2.00 $2.50 



McGiil Winter Carnival 

CORONATION CONCERT 

at ■■■ ■ 

PLACE DES ARTS 

featuring 

SPANKY & OUR GANG THE LEMON PIPERS 

Tickets $4, $3 Union Box Offtc* 

and Place dei Arts 



Commerce Undergraduate Society 

Nominations are called for the following executive 
positions in tlie Commerce Undergraduate Society : 

President 

must be a Third-Year Commerça student. 

Vice<President 

mutt be a Second- Year Commerce student. 

. ' s 

Treasurer , 

'~iMtJpe a Third-Year Commerce student. 



Two (2) Secretaries 

mutt be Firit, Second or Third-Yaar Commerça studantt. 

Athletics Representative 

must be a Second or Third-Year mala Commerce student. 

Nominations for President must be signed by fifty 
(50) Commerce students and counter-signed by the candi- 
dates. 

Nominations for Vice-President must bo signed by 
thirty-five (35) Commerce students and counter-signed by 
the candidates. . 

Nominations for Treasurer and Secretary must be 
'signed by twenty-five (25) ■ Commerce studonli and 
counter-signed by' the candidates.' - - 

Nominations for Athletics Representative must .be 
signed by twenty-five (25) male Commerce students. and 
counter-signed by the candidates. 

All nomtnaltenf must be ^handed In at tlie Union 
switchboard (addressed to the Commerce Undergraduate 
Society) no later than 4 pm, Fri. Feb. 16, 1968. 

Arthur Rabinovitch, 
' Electoral Officer - 



POSITIVELY 

LAST 
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Beaupré paces Indian victory 

by IRA TURETSKY 

Led by a brillia^ni|^3i|j'^ntfKoring effort by Bob Beaupré^the Indian basketball learn 
scored a 75-62 victory over Ptôllsburgh State Tuesday night. 



The win was the first ever for 
a Red and Wiiite cage squad over 
the American scliool. Earlier this 
season, as the Tribe's avid fol- 
lowers will no doubt recall, this 
same PlattsburRh team handed 
the Indians (heir worst beating 
of the season, 90 ^ 64. 

As in the first game between 
I he teams, the Tribe looked Kood 
in the early going. That is, 
Dcaupré looked good. The 6'4" 
centre scored the team's first 10 
points, and 16 of the first 19. 
However, it seemed that the 
invaders would soon take com- 
mand. A 17-16 lead quickly be- 
.came a 28-19 deficit, as the 
Tribe's offense became dormant 

Lead at half 

In the last four minutes of the 
first half, the Indians, led by 
VInny Lloyd, Ned Mehlinan, and 



of course, Beaupré, put on a 10-4 
scoring burst to lead at the half 
35-32. At this point, Beaupré 
had scored 20 points, . and had 
pulled down 15 rchoiin^ds^^^^! 

Tlic second half saw rialLs- 
hurgh attempt to continue in a 
man on man defcnso, tlic higli 
flying Beaupré soon put an end 
to that. After five minutes, the 
Tribe held a 45-35 lead, and 
Beaupré had 28 points. With 
Plattsburgh in a zone. Beaupré 
was prevented from driving, and 
the Indians were forced to shoot 
from the outside. To add to the 
-fun, the opposition also went 
into a full court press. 

By the three-quarter mark, the 
Tribe saw their lead dwindle to 
a mere 5047 margin. At this 
point, Vinny Lloyd took over. 
. His fine ball-handlins and alert 
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passing shredded the Plattsburgh 
press, and he picked up 10 of 
his 13 points against the zone. 

Rallying behind Lloyd, the In- 
dians .scored night straight p«»int8 
to put the game out of reach. 

Team's gesi game 

Tlicrc were a few anxious nio. 
nienlK laic in the game when 
Vinny Lloyd fouled out, but Phil 
Thompson took over Ihe playmak- 
Ing chores and kept the offense 
running. After the game, coach. > 
Rumble and his players were un- 
derstandably Jubilant. The team 
played Its finest game of the 
year, and in the coach's words, 
"No-one played badly, no^nc." 

In addition to the individual 
brilliance of Beaupré, and the 
dutch work of Lloyd, Mchlman, 
Thompson, and Greg Olsen was 
instrumental in the win. Mchl- 
man picked _up 11 points, most 
of them in key situations. Thomp- 
son spelled the starting guards 
and picked up six points and 
several steals. And, Olson, the 
"inost improved player on the 
- team, garnered 15 rebounds and 
six points. 

At present, the Indians have 
an 11 - 3 record and a' six-game 
winning streak. The team has not 
lost a game since the mid-year 
break, but . they must continue 
their streak if they are to make 
the CIBL playoffs. This entails 
further revenge wins over CMR 
and Loyola, their other conque- 
rors, liic victory over Platts- 
burgh graphically demonstrates 
the degree of improvement since 
the beginning of the season. At 
this rate, the Tribe must be rank- 
ed as favorites to repeat last 
year's CIBL playoff win. 

Indian fans will get a chance 
to view the new look "Tribe to> 
night at six in the Currie Gym. 
The team will facc,jCMR, who 
defeated them 85;84]back in No- 
vember. The -Indians, especially 
Beaupré have been looking for- 
ward to this game ever since. 
Sec you there. . . 
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Christie Brothers 

The final and largest gap between intermediate and advanced 
skiing i.s filled by the .stem rhristic brothers — elementary, slow, 
fast, and chacolate chip. These are vital Klages and cannot be 
skip|K!d in striving for the threshold of parallel skiing. 

The elementary stem is by far the easiest to learn and pe^ 
fnrm. The skier starts off In 
traverse position and after a 
couple of yards he opens up 
into a snow-plow and then 
initiates a snow-plow turn. 
When the outside ski it 
straight down the fall line the 
inside ski is lifted in towards 
the other. By means of lower- 
ing body position from the 
knees and ankles and pushing 
out with the heels, the skier 
will find himself in another 
traverse of opposite direction. 

The sjow stem cbristle diflen in many ways from the 
cicmentàiy one. The traverse should be of the same gentle steep- 
ness but only the uphill ski flares out falling Just short of being 
{ classified as a semi-snow-plow. 

The skis are brought together 
before the outside (i.e. down- 
hill) ski becomes parallel to 
thefaU line; 

Pronounce it well 

Body angulation ' should be 
more pronounced with the 
downhill hip in and shoulder 
~ back. Above all the head must 
be tilted over the downhill ski« 
A skier having difficulties 
should practice a traverse with 
many uphill stems in order to 
feel the proper weight transfer. 
For those over 250 lbs. these 
moves should not be made in 
one day and^ Allied Van Lines 
must be contacted. 

The fast stem Christie is sim- 
ply on a steeper gradient with 
the stem less pronounced. The 
skis should be brought together 



when they are almost at a forty 
five degree angle with the fall 
line. Emphasis is once more 
placed on body angulation. Once 
the skier has mastered these 
lc(/liniques he is ready fur llic 
dream of all novice and inter- 
mediate slopesmcn — parallel 
and wheldcn. 






P.G.S.S. SKI DAY 

PRI.CE — $5.00 (includes transportation and 

ski tow fees) 

TIME — Friday, February 16th 

Bus leaves Union at 8 am 

PLACE - HABITANT 



Ticlcefs may be purchased ot Union Box Offîcè 
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AHAL YSIS OF A FREE SCHOOL 



'WhaPt .wrano with public Khoolt? 

"Chlldran cira not educated in public schooli - they ara proceuad. 
Moit raal education Ihoy mutt gat from 'claiiroomy without walU' — from 
their families and friendi, from chance acqualntancei and enemies, from 
streets and bacic alleys, songs, transistors and television, from gamns and 
gambles;- • -•■■■■>:-;-,• 

In school their education Is largely a matter of instruction, not of 
diKovery; children participate very little in their own education. Worst of all, 
they are herded in large groups, graded constantly, examined, time-tabl«d, 
filed and paclcagod. 

"And what are they ready for at the end of ail this? Ready perhaps to 
put themselves on the market with a diploma and possibly a' skill or two. But 
if they have come, to know themselves, if they have seme grasp of how to 
live with. other men, if they have begun to moke some sense of their world' 
and their own place in it, they have done so despite their schooling, not be« 
cause of it." 



This Is the rationale for the creation 
of The ETerdale Plaee, as expressed in 
the introductory section of its brochure. 
Everdale, a 100 acre farm, forty miles 
. nprthimt(ot/^oronto,^i8 Bi^^ year old 
' cxpeiimentVin^ih Its 28 

students and 12 teachers are well remov- 
cd from the traditional frameworlc 
of today's high school. It is. however, an 
accredited school under Ontario's De- 
partment of Education. 

lillillllllllllllllllllllllllillllilllllliillilllliliill 

The High School Tutorial Pro/act 
sponsored a taminar on progressive 
education at MeGHI last Safurday. 
A" Discussions focussed around Everdofe 
; Place, a free school In Onforto. toler, 
daffen from Iha Daily and Radio 
McGill talked with four Everdale stu- 
dents, nmd Afon Rimmer, one of Iheir 
teachers. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Everdale students live on the school 
premises five. days a week, going home 
only on weekends. 

When they first arrived this year, 
they were told there was no pre-detcrm- 
ined organization for classes, meals, 
cleanup, bedtime or anything else. These 
they were expected to work out for 
i^t he mselves . in . a . group, discussion; 
^ifsttidents, as well as teachers, are in- 
volved in the decision-making process. 
A half hour meeting is held every noon 
to handle the business of the day. In 
addition, ^le n gthy: . Thursday afternoon 
meetings^so^^o^settle major problems 
and conflj^^rising from communal 
life. Atte'ndance' at meetings is non- 
compulsory;' decisions arc reached by 
. consensus. J 

Fenny, a slxtccn-ycar-old student, 
sntd of the meetings: "If no consensus 

reached, things. remain as they are. . 
However, when the problem Is of ari 
important nature, the discussion goes 
on." : ^- 

Teacherè equal members 
of learning process 

The role of the teacher is considerab- 
ly different at Everdale than in a school 
using the lecture system. Robbie, 16, 
said- she felt like dropping out of ' 
her previous high school. She has : al- ' 
ways enjoyed studying but sensed any 
bursts of enthusiasm were suppressed 
by her teachers. "At Everdale the 
'teachers arc^also quite willing to learn 
from us." 

Paul, who hopes to go into radio and 
television broadcasting, says teachers 
have always been a symbol of author- 
ity for him. In the community school, 
however, where teachers ond students 
are considered equal members of a two- 
way :leatTiing process,, he can tell his 
educator, "Don't shoot me that bull," - 
gs^a . matter of course. Robbie points 
outV'that, when students can criticize 
the manner in which a teacher conducts 
his class, hostilities can be nipped in 
the bud. . ' 



The reasoning behind the Everdale 
method stems from the idea that, In 
order for an individual to function suc- 
cessfully in society, he must be able 
to cope with the Internal pressures 
created within it. Faculty members like 
Alan Rimmer think that this sort of free 
education Is capable of producing cre- 
ative members of society who won't be 
defeated by the social and psychological 
complexities of a technological world. 
"Most of the time yoii are with other 
people, and conflicts arise which must 
be settled," soys Paul. Students at 
Everdale are given the opportunity to 
act in a free and responsible manner. 
They learn to face stress-prodiiclng; sit- 
uations and to deal with theni success- 
fully. Robbie feels that "there is pres- 
sure to involve yourself from the other 
members of the commvnlty." 

Learn at your own speed 

All students agree the educational 
process at EverdalO' cannot compare 



good grades. However, many feel an 
improvement^ in their relationship with 
their parents' since they went to Ever- 
dale. 

Very few kids attend class regular- 
ly. Last year, only four out of fifteen 
students were doing any kind of steady 
academic work.. "I'm a prime example." 
says thirteen-year-old Harold. "I've been 
to a few classes, but they don't Interest 
me." 

Something essential is missing 

While not denying the Value of what 
staff member Bob Davis refers to as 
'on-thc^spot . learning', it is not" easy to 
dismiss the feeling that something is 
being missed at Everdale, that the stu- 
dents should be learning more history 
and math, that the perpetual 'summer 
camp' atmosphere should \be ,. coupled . 
with -one of Intellectual ' and ^'academic 
work. ' . * 

We gained thcimpression this week- 
end, that Everdale, while providing the 
basic., framework for a schoo^eR.Ylron-^ 
ment. Is missing somcthihg''«»entIaiyto' 
the learning process. 

The staff and students al Everdale 
.are awa're;of this problem, and they feel 
they ^havc^the. /answer. Allan Rimmer 
phrased: it concisely in last year's News- 
letter to parents : "We at The Everdale 
Place are convinced that the world of 
Ideas, of discovery, and of Invention will 
cease to be boring and Irrelevant once 
the student has come to. terms with him-, 
self." 

They have seen part-way Into the 
essential flaws of the present education- 
al system. They have recognized that a 




Alan Rimmer (right) gives two ttudenta seme helpful hints about the 
printing trade. Student* at Everdale take many 'non^cademic' tub|ectt as part 
of their curriculum. 



with tlie public school system. "Educa- 
llon^'al Everdale," says Penny, "Is a 
monstrous thing, an emotional -gr ow th. 
Teachers are excellent^SSESat^O^are . 
smaU. You 'haVei 
you ''âré 'Vesp 

Classes are very casual' and informal. 
The speed of learning is up to the in- 
dividual; Teacher and students sit around 
a table sipping coffee j and smoking 
cigarettes. "You càii'|géû;yei^ ;excltcd' 
about what you aroï 




person will Icam only what he wants 
to learn, that there is no real value In 
telling hlm^what to learn, and that the 
best learning xsituatlon Is one in which 
4hi 



^eiumini 



Penny. "You can drift' 




pic without worrying.i'ilt't 
experience." 

If a student Is .'nôt'încilned to. In- 
volve himself academically he does not 
have to; attendance in classes is not 
compulsory.^Furthermqré^b^^Iji^^ 
amined ûnlàs' : he wontsltt8?BS?%"mctly 
speaking there are no academic require- 
ments that must be met In order to re- 
main In the community^:; Some people 
admit they are under' pressure (threat 
of n>moval) f^m their parents to make 



individual Is tree to study what he 



Biit to assume that In some kind of 
mysterious and inevitable way, the 
Everdale student will 'come', to terms 
with - himself and . spontaneously ;dls-! < 
cover in himself a basic desire to téarn,' ^ 
^haps a little optimistic, and ccr- 
Iniy Jireinaturc : It hasn't happened at 
Everdale yet. . 

Alan Rimmer. In an interview for. 
the cnc Centennial series "This Is Otir / 
World", expressed tlie Ey CTdalo.dllcmma 
In concrete. terms : "ItTfwray^-'hard to 
teach the kids, say, the geography of 
Scandinavia, becouse they don't think 
It's relevant to them or their lives. Per- 
sonally, I'm Interested, because I'm In- 
terested In education and In politics..." 

To put It bluntly, why In heU should . 
the Çverdalc kid want to learn the geo- 



graphy of Scandlaavia? He can't see 
anything jvhich makes this meaningful 
to him. 

How eon you moko the 
subject relevant? 

It seems apparent that a person stud- 
ies a subject only if he feels It's' In 'his 
Interest to study it, if lie sees It as re- 
levant to his life. This Is where the 
public school system falls In a major 
way. In high school, the subject matter 
is made relevant because the student 
will fall and suffer a multitude of social 
sanctions If he doesn't 'learn' it. But 
this means that he learns; only for an 
' examination; and once thé' exam Is'over. 
the subject matter Is no longer In his 
interest, and he promptly forgets It. 

This method is poor. But so is Evcr- 
dale's. The staff has legitimately reject-, 
sd the authoritarian attitude as almost 
valueless to learning, as well as an In- 
sult to the intelligence of the human 
being. The Everdale framework. Involv- 
ing total participation in decision-mak- 
ing, and the freedom to study at will, 
is the best. ' 

' However, they've comc^up with no 
alternative method of making the sub- 
ject matter relevant. Most of the few 
students who do any serious academic 
work do it only because of pressure 
from parents or from an awareness of 
the demands of society, and not because 
of any real desire to learn. 

The answer docs not lie in a return 
to the conventional school structure, 
but in the fact that education cannot 
be carried out In a vacuum. Before any 
history or geography are presented to 
thc^students as desirable, they must be 
aware'-of thé- need for studying them, 
aware that what other people do affects 
them directly, and hcnce .that It Is In 
their interest to know atwut^ltSr ' f 

How docs this awarehéss come 
about? It develops as a progression ~ 
from^atijawarencss that some problems 
of 'th'e' individual cannot be solved with- 
out working in a group with other peo- 
ple who share that problem; to the 
second step, that what bothers one mem- 
ber of a group and hence affects his be- 
havior will affect other /memben of 
the group, and therefore his problems 
are often In the long run, everyone's 
problems; and the final link to society 
as a whole is a group of people work- 
ing together to solve -'problems they 
can't solve Individually, ^-rp .; 

The immersion of the Indïvidual stu- 
dent Into the Everdale community makes 
all but the last step of this progression 
Immediately obvious to him. It Is the 
final link which the students! are not 
making, and which will not happen 
naturally within the community. The 



bV 

Peter Fosfer 

and 

Peter de L. Harwood 

feii ^e nt jean Indeed 'come to terms with 
'hlmseir at Everdale (and In fact many 
of them have — we were particularly 
Impressed with the emotional stability 
and maturity of the students we met 
this weekend); but this is happening: 
only in the context of the Isolated com-' 
munlty. 

For the Individual within the Ever- 
dale situation to become aware of his 
role v lp , the ^ social , fabric, and all the 

' Implleatiras^th^^^ form of 

concrete program leading to thlSta waréa 
ness. a program such as-''animaUon!8^ 

dale", must be adopted ' and put Into 
practice, by the staff. 



